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HOTEL SCHWARZER BOCK 


Wiesbaden/Rhine, (GERMANY) 


320 Beds - 200 Baths 
Thermal Bath House - every comfort 
Please ask for folder IL. 
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A drop on your handkerchief 

Avoid colds-breathe by day and on your pillow 
by night will give you 24-hour 

V A Be t X protection. The value of 
» VAPEX has been proved in every 


inhalant: epidemic during 


the last thirty years. 


From your chemist From your Chemist 3/- 
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It isn’t, you know. And the manager probably doesn’t wear a black coat and striped trousers either. 
The good old myth that banks are all marble and high hat and only interested in rich customers is 
dying steadily. It can’t die too soon for us. 

We expect our new customers to be young, and without much of an income. 

But never mind—they won’t be hard up forever; and when they do have more money a bank account 
will help them to look after it. 

So, if you’re ambitious, be judicious and open an account with Barclays NOW—while you still have 
to count the pennies. You'll soon be counting the pounds. 


ge BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Money is our business 
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Oval porcelain fireproof 

dish decorated with vegetable 
motif with silver-plated 

stand and cover. Length of 
dish 12 inches £8.17.6. ' 
Silver Game Bird Menu Card ~ 
Holder (one of a set of 6) £38.10.0. 


ASPREY IN THE CITY 

The City man will find a usefully 
close-at-hand service at Asprey 
and Birch & Gaydon, 153 Fenchurch 
Street, where besides the 
comprehensive stock held, any 
pieces can be sent from 

Bond Street at short notice. 


Write for illustrated Gift List. - 


ASPREY & COMPANY LIMITED - 165-169 NEW BOND STREET : LONDON W1 
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Haig in every Home % es 


for Christmas and New Year! oa -- 


SEASONAL HINT: 
Mix in a wineglassful of Haig when making 
your Christmas puddings, mincemeat and cakes. 
It gives them an additional delicious flavour. 
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Don’t be vague-Ask for Haig: /,<Ssrsom [sites ii 
Jo tin gene Half Flasks 21/9 


Qh. F uarter Flasks 11/2 
OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE % <.Fosa scan rv 


AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, AT OFF-LICENCES AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES 
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THREE DOORS 
IN LONDON 














OPENING 


ON THE 


Three Banks have merged. Separately, 
they have large assets, a fine tradition and a 
wealth of experience. United, they offer a 
comprehensive service in all matters affecting 
business with the East and the Middle East. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Head Office: Hong Kong. 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Head Office: 7 King William Street, London EC4 


Group total assets exceed £445 million 
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YOUR DATE 
WITH THE 








THIS WINTER 


‘CARONIA JAN 8th 1962 


BERMUDA - JAMAICA - BAHAMAS 


This splendid ship sails from Southampton via Havre for 
the warm, colourful Calypso Isles (happily within the 
‘sterling area’), thence on to New York. Those aboard 
her will soon be sailing in smooth, sunlit waters. Behind 
them, the cold grey English winter; ahead of them sun, 
gaiety and relaxation. They will travel in air-conditioned 
luxury, superbly fed, attentively served and brilliantly 
entertained. 




















Fares (half round-trip) : 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA First Class from £112 
Cabin Class from £74.10 


First Class from £147.10 
Cabin Class from £108 


NEW YORK First Class from £176.10 
Cabin Class from £129.10 


KINGSTON, NASSAU 


Special return sailings 
*‘SYLVANIA' 
From New York - Feb. 23rd and March 22nd) To Liverpool 
From Bermuda - Feb. 25th and March 24th { via Greenock 
Fares (half round-trip) : 
First Class from £99.10. Tourist Class from £63. 
SOUTH PACIFIC AND FAR EAST CRUISE 


On Jan. 27th, the ‘Caronia’ leaves New York on her fabulous Far 
East Cruise. 32,880 miles—90 days—23 ports. Fares from £991, 














Colourful folders are now available from your travel agent or 
Cunard Line, Cunard Building, Liverpool, 3 (Liverpool Central 9201) ; 
15, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 (Whitehall 7890) ; 
« 88, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 (Avenue 3010) 
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[HE prices of French 19th- and 2oth- As 
century paintings being what they are, | Va 
it is instructive to see what kind of anex- @& at 
hibition of them a single gallery can still put clo 
on. Certainly it must take a gallery with lan 
the resources of Marlborough Fine Art to Ph 
arrange as distinguished a display as their of 
present “French landscapes”; and one flo 
should be grateful to the firm for giving us the 
the opportunity to see so many fine pictures stu 
which might otherwise have slipped unseen am 
into private collections either here or across . 
the Atlantic. One of the most unexpected | sti 
pictures is a harbour view by Signac in the 
minute pointilliste style. Freshness is not a de 
virtue one always associates with this tech- vee 
nique, for too often it resulted in painting bri 
that is stuffy, lifeless, over-clever and not ' Rt 
infrequently crude in colour. ThisSignacis | (se 
an important exception, worthy of a public | we 
collection anywhere. Two other paintings of 
of great lyrical power are the fairly late 4  %™ 
Sisley, “Pont de Moret," seen in to 
winter, and Bonnard’s “ Paysage’ of tul 
about 1935, the latter a harmony of rich we 
and surprising tones melting together to 
create a composition of refined and the 
sensuous beauty. tal 
It is equally interesting to see what a L. 
dealer in Dutch and Flemish Old Masters Las 
can still find to offer his clientele. Gone are va 
the days when a De Heem still-life or a om 
Jacob Ruysdael landscape could be bought tre 
for a relatively small sum. Now they can om 
rarely be bought at all. The autumn ex- eng 
hibition at the Leonard Koetser Gallery does me 
contain a small Jacob Ruysdael, of a ruined by 
building with travellers on the road. There Lo 


are also two appealing studies by Van Kessel 
of domesticated-looking wild birds throng- of 
ing together, the great and the small, the ‘oat 

exotic and the humble, as if they were 
listening to a sermon by St. Francis of 
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Finest French Impressionists and 
20th Century Masters 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculpture 
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Sepia omar — ean’? x 9 inches Camille Pissarro Upper Norwood, Crystal Palace, London, 1870. 
Drawings. watercolours, pastels and gouaches by Marlborough Fine Art Ltd 
19th- and 20th-century French and English artists 39. Old Bond Street 
23 CORK STREET, LONDON. W.! London, W.1! 
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Assisi. Other landscapes include three by 
Van Goyen, one a specially fine painting of 
a bridge and travellers set against a bright, 
cloudy evening sky. There are also two 
landscapes by the brothers Wouverman, 
Philips and the lesser-known Pieter. Two 
of the still-lifes are outstanding ; a graceful 
flowerpiece with shells and a butterfly by 
the elder Bosschaert, and a sharply realistic 
study of a table laid with cheese, bread 
and butter, by Van Schooten. 

So much for fine paintings which can 
still be collected to-day. At Leggatt Brothers 
the current exhibition is an admirable 
demonstration of what a man with taste and 
resources is capable of building up in the 
—_ Mg of only four years or so. The 

the Earl of Inchcape’s pictures 
el of which were illustrated in our last 
week's issue) reveal a remarkable catholicity 
of taste, for the collection varies from 15th- 
and 16th-century Italian religious paintings 
to British portraits, and from shooting pic- 
tures by De Wint to several outstanding 
works by the French Impressionists. 

Returning to more contemporary art, 
the exhibition at the Lefevre Gallery con- 
tains thirty-five of the latest works by 
L. S. Lowry. Lowry has found his own very 
personal niche in English painting. His 
vision of life is unfaded and unchanging, at 
once comic and sad, naive and so utterly 
truthful. His pictures reveal a love and an 
endless curiosity for the artist’s chosen 
industrial world—a world that might be 
made to appear endlessly shabby and dull 
by anyone less human and less gifted than 
Lowry. 

On November 3 an Arts Council exhibition 
of some eighty sculptures and fifty drawings 
by Epstein opens at the Tate Gallery. The 
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THE NETHERLANDS IN LANDSCAPE 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 

OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY DUTCH AND 
FLEMISH SCHOOLS. 


25th October— 
30th November, 1961. 


Weekdays 10—6 
Sate. 10—1 


Jan Brueghel II. 
1601 — 1678 
Panel — 10% x 11 inch. 





H. TERRY-ENGELL GALLERY 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


8 Bury Street, St. James’s, London, S.W. 1 
el: 
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works have been selected by Sir John TRAfalgar 2606. 
Rothenstein and Lady Epstein. 
SOTHEBY’S 
f (Founded 1744) 


26° x 34” (detail) 


E. CLIFFORD 


PRE-RAPHAELITES 


and their contemporaries 


13™ NOV - 8™ DEC 
1961 


MAAS GALLERY 


15“ Clifford Street, 
New Bond Street, 
London W.1 


Telephone: REGent 2302 














announce the Sale on Wednesday, 29th November, of 
OLD MASTER PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 


the property of the late CORNELIA, COUNTESS OF CRAVEN (sold by order of the Executors), J. C. MORRIS, ESQ., 
THE HON. Mrs. LODER and other owners. 





ANTONIO CANALE CALLED CANALETTO. A VIEW OF THE GRAND CANAL, WITH SANTA MARIA DELLA SALUTE. 
534 ins. x 92 ins. 


Mlustrated Catalogue (15 plates) 7/6 





“SOTHEBY'S 217th Season ~ SS ee Se ee 
catalogue subscribers £1 ($3-5@) post free. All orders should be addressed te Department CP. 











AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES: SOTHEBY'S OF LONDON LTD., 717 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone : PLAZA 8-2891 Yelegrams: ABINITIO, TELEX, NEW YORK 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34-35 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
Telephone: HYDE PARK 6545 Telegrams: ABINITIO, TELEX, LONDON 
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minds 
matter 


IN TODAY'S ARMY | 
























In the Army now there is more scope than ever before for | 
the exercise of individual intelligence. Highly technical } 
armaments mean new administrative problems to be : 
solved. Missiles and rocketry offer enormous scope for re- ; 
search. A whole new aspect of military science is opening 
up, and first class Arts and Science brains are needed to 
help evolve new strategic principals. Also, as the drill 
square recedes as a method of training men, personnel 
management acquires a new importance. Officers must 
have the necessary human insight and understanding to 
extract the very best performance from the men under 
their command. 

All these things the Army recognises. And to meet the 
need for new brainpower, immediate commissions are een every One 
offered to University graduates. Shortly after you are h 

commissioned you will be in command of men. Already, aS a 
you are embarked on a fascinating and responsible career; ra 5 
already, you are enjoying the highly stimulating and double 
richly varied life of an officer in today’s new Army. 


°.9 
INTERESTED? THEN WRITE 70: when it's 
Major-General J. E. L. Morris, C.B.E., D.S.0., 
The War Office, M.P.1.(a), LL.N. London, 8.W.1 At 9 


YOUR DEGREE CAN EARN YOU AN FINEST SCOTCH 


IMMEDIATE COMMISSION) WHISKY 


IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
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o Fine 
Sm porcelain 


This delightful Chinese 
group is one of a number of 
exquisite pieces recently 
imported from Meissen. 
Each is in some way unique 
and worthy of a place in 
any collection of fine 
porcelain. Price £52. 


Fine handbags 


These beautiful handbags are typical of the Paris models 
specially styled and fashioned for Alfred Dunhill. The 
“*Denise”’ model is in finest baby Java crocodile and lined 
throughout in soft kid. Available in black or brown. 
Price £185. 


The neat ““Comtesse’”’ model is 
in satin calf and eminently 
suitable for day wear in town or 
country. Available in black, 
brown or navy. Price £45. 











For fuller details of the Dunhill range of 
fine merchandise write for an illustrated 
catalogue or call at the Dunhill Shop. 
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“ Comtesse ””’ 





HARRODS LTD SLOane 12 KNIGHTSBRIDGE Swi 
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What Kariba means to Rhodesia: this great 
source of power is just halfway between the 
mines of the Copper Belt in the North and 


The world acclaimed the engineering achieve- 
ment of Kariba, glittering token of future pros- 
perity for all the peoples of Rhodesia. But the 
Kariba Dam is only a means to an end—the 
provision of cheap and abundant electricity for 
developing industries. 

The Kariba scheme is bringing enormous bene- 
fits to Northern and Southern Rhodesia alike: 
transmission lines reach north to the Copper Belt 
—copper is still the main source of Rhodesia’s 
wealth—and south to the more populous areas 
of Bulawayo and Salisbury, where secondary 
industries are helping to broaden the basis of 
the country’s economy. 

English Electric in Rhodesia. In all branches of 
power engineering—for producing, distributing 
and using electricity—The English Electric 
Company has long been at work in Rhodesia. 
At Kariba, in the copper mines and in many 











RHODESIA’S DYNAMIC THRUST AHEAD 


modern factories and offices you will find English 
Electric equipment—silicon rectifiers at Nchanga 
mine, motors to drive Lancashire Steel’s new rod 
mill at Queque, power transformers at Kitwe. 
For Rhodesia Railways, thirty-five 2,000-h.p. 
diesel-electric locomotives have been built. 

And so the fruitful relationship grows : English 
Electric gains experience, which it can use for 
work in other countries and at home; Rhodesia 
knows it can depend on the specialized know- 
ledge and technical resources which lie behind 
every contract with English Electric. 


the expanding industries of the South. 





Kariba. Ten English Electric $330-kV single- 
phase transformersare installed in the under- 
ground power house. ( Consulting Engineers: 
Merz & McLellan. ) 





Rail Giant. For Rhodesia Railways, English 
Electric has supplied thirty-five of these 
2,000-h.p. narrow-gauge diesel-electric 
locomotives, which have set record mile- 
ages. Now, sixteen 1,875-h.p. locomotives 
are on order. 





Victoria Falls. One of two 3,750-kVA water 
turbine generating sets at Victoria Falls 
power station, where there are four English 
Electric sets totalling 11,400 h.p. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


“ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


The English Electric Company Limited, English Electric House, Strand, London W’.C.2 
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The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and date, ts Strictly Reserved. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28, 


1961. 


AT A RECEPTION IN GUILDHALL COMMEMORATING THE 600TH ANNIVERSARY OF EDWARD III’S STATUTE INSTITUTING JUSTICES OF 
THE PEACE: THE QUEEN BEING GREETED BY LADY WALEY-COHEN, THE LADY MAYORESS. P 


On October 19 the Queen, accompanied by the Duke of Edinburgh, attended a 
reception given by the City Corporation at Guildhall to members of the Magis- 
trates’ Association. The reception was held to mark the occasion of the 
Association’s annual meeting and the 600th anniversary of the statute of 
Edward III by which Justices of the Peace were first appointed under that 


| 


name. Lady Waley-Cohen, wife of the Lord Mayor of London, is seen here 
greeting the Queen. The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh are due to fly 
to Ghana on November 9 for the start of their West African tour. The prospect 
of their visit to Ghana has aroused concern in some quarters in Great Britain 
due to reports of that country’ s disturbed condition. 


Postage—Inland, 4}d.; Canada, 14d. ; powarvan Moeal, 54d. (These rates ay as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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HE other day, travelling on the main road 
which links London to the south-west—to 
Southampton and Bournemouth, Salisbury, Exeter, 
lymouth and Cornwall, and a host of other nero 
—I was held up at the level-crossing at Sunnin 
dale for nearly a quarter of an hour The 
gates closed as my car was about to cross. First 
there was a wait of appr aaumately four minutes 
before a goods train rolled into sight and rattled 
slowly past the crossing. There then followed a 
further five minutes’ wait until a passenger train, 
coming from the opposite direction, entered the 
Station adjoining the level~rossing and there 
remained while passengers and goods were un- 
loaded and entrained. When finally the train had 
departed ane the gates reopened, my watch 
showed that the total operation involving 
the closing ‘of the country S$ main south- 
western road—and there is virtually no 
alternative o ne—had taken a little over 
twelve minutes in all. Meanwhile an enor- 
mous procession of halted cars, lorries and 
buses had piled up on either side of the 
crossing. I calculated that the waiting 
queue on the far side of the crossing, which 
I passed as I resumed my journey at the 
head of the west-bound procession, stretched 
for at least a quarter of a mile beyond the 
station. What consumption of 
human time, wear and tear of nerves, petrol, 


the total 


diesel oil, etc., involved in this operation 
amounted to, I must leave it to statisticians 
to determine. Nor can I calculate how 
many, if any, accidents occur in the course 
of a vear as a result of the formation of 
such unnecessary road queues and the sub- 
sequent disorderly struggle which takes 
place on every such occasion as the faster 
cars endeavour, in the face of oncoming 
trafic from the opposite direction, to make 
up for lost time and avoid the loss of more 
by overtaking, not always without risk, 
the slower vehicles which have been halted 
in front of them. For though the wait in 
the instance I have mentioned was probably 
considerably longer than is usually the case 
—I cannot recall any earlier wait at this 
point as long—delays at this mainroad 
level-crossing must occur, I suppose, at 
least a dozen or so times every day, each 
creating a long traffic block in either 
direction, while similar blocks are caused 
on main thoroughfares by other level- 
crossings all over the country. And this 
has been going on, despite the steadily 
mounting volume of road traffic and the 
diminishing volume of rail traffic, week after 
week, year after year, decade after decade, 
ever since the appearance on our highways of the 
motor-car more than half a century ago. The vast 
majority of our railway bridges, bridges, that is, over 
or under highways, must have been built, judging 
by their appearance, to meet the needs of horse- 
drawn road traffic in the 19th century when our 
highroads were, by present standards, almost 
deserted. Yet, though Government succeeds 
Government and Minister of Transport Minister 
of Transport, nothing is done to remove these anti- 
quated impediments to our highways, situated, 
as they so often are, at points where large 
trafhc-blocks are bound to occur. I can think 
of one at Wareham, on the London—Weymouth 
road, where, in the holiday season, cumulative 
waits have been caused, to my knowledge, 
of up to two hours through the successive 
closing of the gates on the old main South-Western 
line to Weymouth. At Kings Lynn, a large and 
busy town, there are, I believe, two of these 
common nuisances, and there are few parts of 
the country where one or more of them do not 





An account of his speeches to the 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


constitute a grave impediment to the free flow of 
trafic. And yet, at a comparatively small capital 
cost, they could all be eliminated, as the old toll- 
gates on the highways have been long ago. Those 
who argue that the building operation involved 
would cause a far greater blockage for many 
months, and that their removal is therefore 
impracticable, should cast their minds back to the 
late war when similar and far greater obstructions 
to road traffic were overcome in a matter of hours 
by the use of temporary Bailey and other impro- 
vised bridges. Possibly the trouble arises because 
two or more parties would be involved—the Rail- 
way Company or, rather, as it now is, the British 
Transport Commission and the local Highway 





MR. KHRUSHCHEV AT THE COMMUNIST PARTY CONGRESS 


When he had finished his speech on October 17, which lasted for over six hours, 
Mr. Khrushchev received a standing ovation from the many thousands of 
a He is seen here clapping back at his audience in the Russian fashion 
on October 17 and 18 appears on 


Congress 
pages 728-729 in this issue. 


Authority—and because the precise amount of 
expenditure involved cannot be apportioned 
between them. I cannot say. But the persistent 
failure to initiate such obviously essential and 
interminably delayed bridge-building constitutes 
an omission on the part of those who rule us that 
seems to amount almost to an inability to govern. 
Only the late W. S. Gilbert could have done justice 
to it 

Wherever one travels about the country to-day 
one is confronted by similar examples of this 
curious inability to govern in a clear-cut and 
intelligible way which has arisen, I suppose, 
through the partial ossification of our parliamen- 
tary and departmental institutions during the 
immensely complex process of socialising our 
national life and economy in the past fifty years 
We have become not unlike Spain in the 17th 
century where a kind of stately paralysis of slow- 
moving pride and dead precedent set in in every 
department of government, atrophying the nation’s 
genius for action. The whole question of transport 








to-day is bedevilled by the lack of overall directive 
and sense of purpose. Our canals are stagnant 
and almost unused, our railway system—basically 
the finest in the world and one in which vast sums 
of national capital have been invested—only 
employed to half capacity, with would-be passen- 
gers increasingly priced-out of travelling by train 
and driven to the roads while the Commission's 
servants are underpaid and basically discontented, 
and our roads are filled with vehicles and loads 
which are far beyond their present capacity to 
carry and which in the past were moved without 
difficulty by rail or water. At the same time life 
is rendered almost intolerable for vast numbers of 
people by the roar, stench and peril of congested 
and unregulated highways, while the 
convenience of a minority of travellers by 
air and the saving of a few minutes in 
their journeys is treated as of greater 
importance than the sleep and even safety 
of thousands of citizens and breadwinners 
who have the misfortune to live near an 
airfield, as though the speed with which 
a financial tycoon, a film-star or a crate 
of monkeys is carried from New York to 
London was comparable, under any sane 
calculation of values, with the ordinary 
man's right to sleep in peace at night in 
the home he has made for himself and 
his family In the same way, though 
it is only too obvious that the majority 
of road accidents are due to somebody 
driving faster than is justified by his 
capacity to react to circumstances or his 
habit of carefulness, and that the faster 
the speed the worse the accident, little or 
no attempt is made to enforce a general 
speed-limit on our narrow, over-crowded 
highways or even in our city streets, on 
the ground that it is possible for some 
drivers—and, therefore, should be per- 
missible for all—to drive at high speeds 
without endangering themselves or others. 
The appalling and ever-rising rate of 
deaths and serious injuries from road 
accidents affords the answer to this perilous 
thesis. And in our streets, except where 
parking-meters have been installed, cars 
are allowed to stand unattended all day 
without hindrance on both sides of narrow 
thoroughfares, whereas elementary com- 
mon sense dictates that only one side of 
a narrow thoroughfare should be used for 
parking. What is required is for someone, 
with practical experience of travelling by 
road and rail, to draw-up a kind of 
national transportation balance-sheet show- 
ing what our unbalanced and almost 
unregulated system, or rather lack of system, 
of national transport is costing us and how that 
cost could be reduced by laying down a system 
of logical priorities and then, with regard to 
a reasonable degree of personal liberty, enforcing 
them. As Mr. Mishan of the London School 
of Economics pointed out in a recent letter to the 
Press, the present cost of our free-for-all road 
service far exceeds that of road building and 
maintenance, which constitute a mere fraction of 
the total expenditure involved. For this, as he 
points out, includes “the pollution of the air, 
the endless noise, the congestion and frustration 
in the cities, the erosion of the countryside, the 
spohation of hundreds of once-quiet villages,’’ * 
some 7000 persons killed annually and another 
300,000 injured, as well as tying down large 
numbers of police, and continual pressure on 
magistrates and hospital stafis. Common sense, 
as well as humanity, demands a solution 


CLAPPING BACK AT HIS AUDIENCE AS HE RECEIVED A STANDING OVATION 


* Daily Telegraph, Letter by E. J. Mishan, October 12, 1961. 
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A THIEF-CATCHING WAGES BAG; AND OTHER HOME 
NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


a, 

(Left.) 

A WAGES BAG WHICH 
CATCHES THE THIEF: 
ONE OF THE EXHIBITS 
AT THE FIRST 
NATIONAL SECURITY 
EXHIBITION AT THE 
R.H.S. OLD HALL, 

WESTMINSTER. 
If any thief tried to 
snatch this wages bag 
he would have his 
hand trapped by a 
device in the handle; 
then three 6-ft. steel 
rods would shoot out, 
thus preventing his 
getting away by car 
while a police whistle 
inside the bag would 
sound the alarm. 


(Right.) 

A FIBRE-GLASS 
BOWLER HAT TO PRO- 
4 TECT WAGE CLERKS 
“ : - - THE DESIGNER OF THE 


side 5 ote era : c WAGES BAG, MR. 
was © t ; - o 





- - MORRIS HODGES, IS 
ATTACKING THE 


”* 


eget . - DEMONSTRATOR. 


THE MEMBERS OF THE CREW OF THE BOOM DEFENCE VESSEL BARMOUTH AFTER THEY HAD THE BOOM DEFENCE VESSEL H.M.S. BARMOUTH WHICH BROKE LOOSE THREE TIMES FROM A TUG 
BEEN RESCUED FROM HER BY HELICOPTERS IN A STORM IN THE NORTH SEA. OFF FLAMBOROUGH HEAD, AFTER HER CREW HAD BEEN TAKEN OFF. 

On October 19, two R.A.F. air-sea rescue helicopters winched to 

safety the nine-man crew of the boom defence vessel H.M.S. Bar- 

mouth which had broken loose three times from its tug in gale-force 

winds. The crew stayed on deck all night until they were rescued. 
It was feared that the vessel would be blown onto cliffs. 


** ee <2 et ee Hae = me * 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY GREETING THE A TRULY ELIZABETHAN GESTURE: THE QUEEN MOTHER 
PATRIARCH OF JERUSALEM WHEN THE LATTER ARRIVED STEPPING ON A RED GOWN LAID ON THE GROUND BY A 
AT LAMBETH PALACE ON OCTOBER 20 TO BE PRESENT STUDENT OF ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY, DUNDEE, TO SAVE 
AT A SOLEMN TE DEUM SUNG IN THE PALACE CHAPEL TO HER SHOES FROM GETTING WET. THE QUEEN MOTHER DRIVING TO SPEND THE WEEK-END AT ROYAL LODGE, WINDSOR: 
WELCOME HIS ARRIVAL. THE PATRIARCH HAD FLOWN WAS VISITING THE UNIVERSITY TO OPEN A NEW BUILD- PRINCESS MARGARET AND HER HUSBAND, THE EARL OF SNOWDON, 
TO LONDON ON HIS WAY TO JERUSALEM FROM THE U.S.A. ING OF QUEEN'S COLLEGE WHICH HAS COST NEARLY £500,000. LEAVING THEIR HOME AT KENSINGTON PALACE ON OCTOBER 20. 
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ON THE SPOT DRAWINGS OF THE NOW ABANDONED ISLAND OF TRISTAN 


THE WORK OF SALVAGING THE VILLAGERS’ PERSONA! 
CENTRE WITH THE FISH CANNING FACTORY'S 


A NAVAL PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE VOLCANO WHICH FORCED THE ISLANDERS TO LEAVE 
THEIR HOMES AFTER YEARS OF CONTENTED OCCUPATION. 


THEIR FIRST VIEW OF THE OUTSIDE WORLD, CAPE TOWN—AND TABLE MOUNTAIN. THE ISLANDERS 
_ WERE KEEPING WONDERFULLY CHEERFUL. 

es three drawings we show here of the operations of the ship’s company of 

__ H.M.S. Leopard on Tristan da Cunha were made by Lieutenant F. E. R. 
Phillips, R.N., who described the work of clearing up and sorting out the personal 
possessions of the islanders as a most poignant task. H.M.S. Leopard remained 
off the island for thirty hours; the task of embarking the belongings over open 
beaches was particularly difficult. Those dogs which could be caught were taken 
on board Leopard while the others were shot to prevent them harrying cattle. 
It was not until the refugees from Tristan da Cunha reached Cape Town on their 
way to England that the outside world learnt the full story of the volcanic eruption 
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AN CUNHA; AND SCENES OF THE ISLANDERS AT SEA AND IN CAPE TOWN. 
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Tettee As Comba (5-10-64 


RSONAI BELONGINGS ON THE BEACH. H.M.S. LEOPARD IS IN THE A SKETCH OF THE VOLCANO WHICH HAS GROWN TO A HEIGHT OF ABOUT 250 FT. ABOVE GROUND LEVEL. LIEUTENANT PHILLIPS, WHO 
CTORY’S VESSEL TRISTANIA ON TH RIGHT. DID THESE DRAWINGS, SAYS “AT NIGHT THE WHOLE MOUND GLOWED LIKE A COKE FIRE.” 
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HE SHIP‘ TJISADAINE AS IT BORE THEM FROM NIGHTINGALE ISLAND TO CAPE TOWN. ™ a 
‘ et pee ie sa 
- . wap ind’ te 
A NAVAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE NEW VOLCANO TAKEN FROM THE CENTRE OF WHAT WAS ONCE 
THE VILLAGE. THE TRISTAN DA CUNHA FUND HAS NOW BEEN REOPENED. 





TIRED BUT NOT DISPIRITED: MORE ISLANDERS ON BOARD THE DUTCH LINER TJISADANE WHICH 
TOOK THEM TO CAPE TOWN ON OCTOBER 16. 

and evacuation of the island. According to an account given by the island’s 
chaplain, rumblings were followed by cracks in the walls of houses. While the 
menfolk were at a meeting called by the administrator, Mr. Peter Wheeler, a 
bubble of earth appeared 10 ft. high and 50 ft. across, not far from the settlement. 
By the following day, October 10, this bubble had burst, and it was decided to take 
everyone off in longboats. A later report was that there were now three volcanoes 
and one of these was even nearer the settlement and was showering the island with 
molten rock. The Tristan da Cunha Fund has been reopened; donations can be WORSHIP IN A STRANGE LAND: REFUGEES ATTEND A THANKSGIVING SERVICE IN ST. GEORGE’S 
sent to the National Provincial Bank Ltd., 15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. CATHEDRAL, CAPE TOWN, ON OCTOBER 17. 
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I Tl may appear that this article ought 

to be wholly devoted to the 
prospects, good or bad, of a German 
peace treaty. These were examined 
simultaneously in Moscow and at 
Westminster. In the former, Mr. 
Khrushchev made what appears on 
the surface—and, we may hope, will 
also be found to do so when examined 
below it—an important concession when he 
announced that, conditionally, the Soviet Union 
would not insist that it should be signed by the 
last day of this year. He said a good deal else that 
must be found less welcome, in particular that a 
fifty-megaton bomb would be exploded during 
the latter part of October, and that Russia had 
a 100-megatonner, though this would not be tested 
for fear of blowing in her own windows. 


The speeches of Lord Home in the House of 
Lords and of Mr. Heath in the Commons and the 
conduct of the debate on 
both sides followed a high 
tradition. Lord Home, 
while pointing out that a e 
single slip in judgment 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
THE BREAK-UP OF THE U.AR. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


The Syrian argument is that in many cases 
the vast payments claimed by President Nasser 
to have been accorded as gifts or advances were 
remuneration for exports. As the Middle East 
Correspondent of The Times has pointed out, this 
is an astonishing assertion in view of the fact 
that drought had over several years so greatly 
reduced the main exports of the country, wheat and 
cotton, that neither could be exported at all. In 
short, it would appear that Egypt is more or less 
justified in claiming that these payments were 
made to support Syria, though the motive may 
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sown would appear to have taken root. 
Nationalisation is likely to continue, 
though perhaps on a reduced scale, in 
commerce and industry, but decisions 
on this point do not as yet appear to 
be final. The new Government has 
not had time to settle down, so that 
prophecy is not easy, but it looks as 
though a number, perhaps the majority 
of the Egyptian innovations, will be retained. In 
some cases the changes had not gone as far as in 
Egypt: for instance, in the size of agricultural 
holdings. This was indeed impossible because the 
conditions differed markedly. Arable or grazing 
land is not to be found in the country of the former 
overlord unless with the aid of irrigation, but there 
is plenty of it in Syria and it plays a big part in 
her economy. 


In these days democracy appears to suit best, 
if not only, communities in a relatively highly- 
developed state of moral 
and material civilisation, 
neither of which has 
yet appeared in Syria. 
The party system works 


might result in a ghastly 4 ss, fairly well, especially 
war, took the view that a of : when a multiplicity of 
we were no longer likely ; aul nye, parties does not Spring 
to be under the ro . wy ‘ Pad uP. in gg 
subject of Berlin. Mr. Me f:. a pest in Syria. Presi- 
Heath. paid pastiealat \ Jo . ee me ray Maser abolished 
attention to the attitude \? ‘ ‘ CoP parties, except in so far 
of France about negotia- } 3 @ as they were able to 
tions in Europe at a high w Ne 4 work underground, and 
level, and, though very aS -- 1d Dr. Kuzbari has no 
discreet, left little doubt er Am, ‘ ‘ immediate intention of 
that he regarded the ““., “sg Maen allowing them to return 
attitude of General de . f OM oa to the scene of action. 
Gaulle as unfortunate. = 9 =. a ; It will be easier for him 
While awaiting the Fa to lock the door against 
possibility of high-level ’ ss them than it was for 
discussions, he said, all Moca + « ayers Nasser, since the 
that was at the moment a, - former’s intelligence work 
practicable would be = cy od puvue will be carried out by 
carried on by the aac + : his own nationals, where- 
ambassadorial group in 7 =. as that of Nasser was 
Washington. — 1 a — the a 
; agents now accus o 
All this would have , = o +20 misappropriation. It is 
provided ample material | Ee or Iu 0 interesting, by the way, 
for examination here, a } o- Ey y 7 > notice that in —— 
it represents a state 0 : “a - : the parties seem to have 
transition and is likely to . e Fo rab ny returned to their stride 
offer better opportunities Fag with ease and full 
to the commentator later : a Ce fe iy ES success. 
on. I could not well pass LA a Jf ey 
it by altogether, but I ee . - cae | In all Arab countries 
have decided to limit ; ~ ede ; there is a tendency for 
comment to the mini- . % FS ; the Army to get out of 
mum and pass on to : ae z ; wh hand and immerse itself 
a —. ae ma: . . . an 3 sais “4 — in — 
sents a fait accompli; ee, 4 it is apt to establish an 
the Syrian revolt against x “le te ay << autocracy. What is even 
a, . Smemavew Gevesta é * et ee . . p 
Sipeared to every ober Sa TRISTAN pa CUNHA ‘t then becomes liable 
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union was artificial and wl ee. er 7 te MA Myre, sermey re 1tfmdld, mm” as in Iraq, to bloody 
unpromising and that, “ ote del icatehetoeen — Se revolution. (In the case 


however much it might 


suit the ambitions of 
President Nasser, from 
the point of view of Scientific Expedition. 
Syria it was a serious 

b of 6760 ft. 
mistake. This unruly 
country has in the 


past been difficult enough 

to control by its own 

authorities and was very unlikely to be kept in 
order by Egypt, whose civilisation and outlook 
were so different. Nor could it be held by force 
of arms. The attempt to do so was abandoned 
after Egyptian parachute troops had been routed 
and one section annihilated. 


Egypt now claims that she has given Syria 
enormous financial support for every sort of social, 
industrial, and agricultural expansion, besides 
saving her several millions on military expenditure 
by combining the interests and commitments of 
the two states. One cannot doubt that there is a 
good measure of truth in these contentions, to 
which checks can be applied, if with some difficulty. 
This aid was not, however, altogether disinterested, 
and a good deal of the cash was almost un- 
doubtedly expended on Egyptian specialists, 
including spies, within the country. It is also 
open to doubt whether all the schemes imposed by 
President Nasser, who as we know plans on 


grandiose lines, were suitable to Syria. 


THE VOLCANO THAT WOKE UP: THE ISLAND OF TRISTAN DA CUNHA, A MAP SHOWING HOW IT IS, IN FACT, JUST ONE 


LARGE VOLCANIC CONE, WITH A FEW FERTILE AREAS. 


This map was the result of a survey carried out by Mr. A. B. Crawford in 1937-38 while he was a member of the Norwegian 

It shows that Tristan da Cunha is only some six miles across at the widest point, but rises to a height 

Naturally, the scope for human settlement is restricted to a few comparatively fertile coastal regions. 

was from here that the 270 occupants were evacuated on account of the recent volcanic eruption. 

appear on pages 716-7 and 738. The map is part of a special exhibit at the Geological Museum, London. 
(Map published by permission of the Hydrographic Department, Admiralty.) 


not have been pure altruism, on the scale which 
has been announced, but that they created no 
gratitude in the hearts of the beneficiaries and 
probably, as is so often the way in the Middle 
East, did not flow very far down in the social scale. 
Financial support cannot be described as a minor 
factor because it was assuredly substantial and 
has inevitably been ended by the rupture, but it was 
secondary in Syrian minds to the domination of 
the country by Egypt and in particular by the 
highly autocratic methods of the President. He 
must be top dog in every venture in which he 
engages, and, though a man of unquestionable 
ability, undoubtedly mars or even ruins some of 
his own schemes by refusing the advice of his 
officials or even keeping them in the dark with 
regard to his intentions. 


President Nasser quickly bowed to the inevit- 
able and there is no reason to believe that there 
will be any further attempt to re-establish the 
union. However, some of the seed which he has 





N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 


of Iraq there have since 
been bold and dangerous 
attempts at revolutions 
from both the Right and 
It Left wings, which have 
caused the Government 
serious anxieties.) For 
Syria’s sake it is to be 
hoped that this will not 
occur in her case. The Syrians can exhibit 
attractive qualities. When I was in Jordan, 
at the accession of the present King, a plague 
of locusts occurred. When I drove out into the 
desert to watch the work of destruction, I 
saw a Syrian team engaged in it, though the 
relations between the two countries could not be 
described as close. It may be argued that locusts 
anywhere near the frontier were dangerous to 
Syria, but I like to feel that there was an element 
of generosity also involved. 


Other photographs 


The future of the country cannot be foretold 
with confidence. The present Prime Minister 
and Commander-in-Chief appear to be strong 
men, and they will assuredly need to be for 
the survival of the present régime. They have 
witnessed a great deal of anarchy in their time. 
It would be sad if this returned to put back 
the progress of a country which, for all its 
bleak appearance to the European, possesses 
considerable resources. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
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SPEZIA, ITALY. ... HALF ANOTHER TANKER—THE STERN HALF, WHICH IS LIKEWISE 
BEING TOWED INTO DOCK AT SPEZIA, WHERE THE TWO WILL BE COMBINED. 
By a sort of shipbuilding “‘ stitching together "’ these two half-tankers will be combined to 
make a complete tanker of 25,000 tons and 626 ft. of overall length. In their previous 
avatars the two halves were Esso Buffalo and Esso Siracusa. 
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/ NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. THE U.S. LSD ASHLAND (A DOCK LANDING SHIP) BEING TOWED “Y LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. “H.M.S. BOUNTY" MOVES INTO LOS ANGELES } 
OUT OF THE “MOTHBALL FLEET” FOR REACTIVATION. HARBOUR AFTER A 5000-MILE VOYAGE WHICH STARTED IN TAHITI. j 

part of the defence build-up of the United States some twenty-two amphibious vessels This vessel, which was built in Nova Scotia at the cost of about £250,000, is a some- / 

are being taken “ out of mothballs "’ and eleven support ships now in the Reserve Fleet are what larger scale copy of the original Bounty and she was expressly built for the film. } 
being reactivated. The ships are being overhauled in Government and private shipyards. Leaving Tahiti on September 1, she reached Los Angeles on October 16. } 
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{ KIEL, WEST GERMANY. THE FIRST U-BOAT—U-I—-TO BE BUILT IN WEST GERMANY THE TENNESSEE RIVER, U.S.A. A ROCKET GOES BY CANAL: THE LIVE FIRST AND 








SINCE THE WAR, AFTER HER LAUNCHING ON OCTOBER 21. DUMMY SECOND STAGE OF THE FIRST SATURN “RESEARCH VEHICLE” BEING CARRIED 
This 350-ton submarine, the first of twelve, cost rather more than ——— and are —- IN THE BARGE COMPROMISE, EN ROUTE FROM ALABAMA TO CAPE CANAVERAL WHERE IT 
water speed equal to the surface speed of the wartime U-boats. It was design or ser WOULD BE PREPARED FOR ITS LAUNCHING IN THE NEAR FUTURE. j 


in the Baltic and has eight torpedo tubes. It was launched by the wife of Captain Kretschmer. 
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PARIS. THE FRENCH PRESIDENT, GENERAL CHARLES 

DE GAULLE (LEFT), SHAKING HANDS WITH GENERAL 

JACQUOT, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF LAND FORCES IN CENTRAL 

EUROPE, AFTER CONFERRING ON HIM THE GRAND CROSS OF 

THE LEGION OF HONOUR. THE CEREMONY TOOK PLACE 
AT LES INVALIDES ON OCTOBER 19. 


ELISABETHVILLE, KATANGA. 





A LINE-UP IN VAIN: KATANGA PRISONERS WITH AN 
INDIAN U.N. OFFICER WHO WAS WAITING TO EXCHANGE THEM. 
Attempts to exchange Katanga prisoners for Irish ones held by the Katanga authorities fell 


ANKARA. A TURKISH VETERAN STATESMAN CASTS HIS 


VOTE: MR. I. INONU, LEADER OF THE R.P-P. 
Generally regarded as the most eminent politician in 
Turkey, Mr. Inénii, who leads Ataturk’s old Republican 
People’s Party, is now seventy-eight, and was one of 
several leaders who advocated a national coalition following 

deadlock resulting from the General Election. 


through on October 16 when the latter failed to turn up. President Tshombe was insisting 
that the U.N. in New York first approve the cease-fire agreement. 


. 


NAIROBI. AN EXAMPLE OF INTEGRATION IN THE ARMY: 
THREE TRAINEES, AN ASIAN, A EUROPEAN AND AN AFRICAN, 
TOGETHER ON THE FIRST MULTI-RACIAL COURSE 
ORGANISED BY THE KENYA REGIMENT FOR RECRUITS. 
THERE WAS NO DISCRIMINATION AT ALL—EXCEPT IN FOOD! 





TARBES, FRANCE. AND THE WALLS CAME TUMBLING DOWN |! 
A PIECE OF SUCCESSFUL DEMOLITION, BUT ONE WHICH COST THE 
LIFE OF ONE OF THE WORKMEN WHO HAD BEEN OPERATING THE 
STEAM-HAMMER. EARLIER, CABLES HAD FAILED TO DO THE JOB. 








PRETORIA. RETURNED TO POWER IN SOUTH AFRICA: 

DR. H. VERWOERD, WITH HIS WIFE, ABOUT TO MAKE A PUBLIC 

ADDRESS IN WHICH HE SPOKE OF THE NEED TO MAINTAIN WHITE 

SUPREMACY IN SOUTH AFRICA. “CIVILISATION,” HE ADDED, 
“IS MADE BY THE BUILDERS, NOT THE IMITATORS.” 





KATANGA. RELEASED BY KATANGA, AND IN GOOD SPIRITS: MEMBERS OF THE ITALIAN 
RED CROSS TEAM ON OCTOBER 16, WHO SAID THAT THEY HAD ALL BEEN EXTREMELY WELL 
TREATED BY THEIR CAPTORS. 





AUSTRALIA. INSPECTING THE TRACK: MR. DONALD 

CAMPBELL FEELING THE SALT SURFACE OF LAKE EYRE, 

IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WHERE HE PLANS TO MAKE AN- 

OTHER ATTEMPT ON THE WORLD LAND-SPEED RECORD. 
IT IS ONE OF THE HOTTEST PLACES IN AUSTRALIA. 
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WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
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| BROOKLYN NAVY 
YARD, U.S.A. 
MORE LIKE A PARADE 
GROUND THAN A 
SHIP'S DECK: THE 
FLIGHT DECK OF U.S.S. 
CONSTELLATION, 
NOW NEARING COM- 
PLETION AFTER THE 
DISASTROUS FIRE OF 
DECEMBER LAST. 
In New York’s biggest 
ship fire since 1942, 
fifty men lost their 
lives and damage 
occurred estimated at 
£17,000,000 in the 
nearly complete 
carrier Constellation 
on Dec. 19, 1960, in 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
The carrier y AW of 
the 60,000-ton “ For- 
restal”’ class) was 
later found to be 
structurally intact 
and the work of 
repair has gone for- 
ward steadily. It is 
thought that she may 
be complete in 
December this year. 
The extra work may 
raise the vessel’s total 
cost to something 
near £100,000,000. 


(Right.) TOKYO. 
SPACEMEN WHO WILL 
NEVER LEAVE THE 
NURSERY ORBIT: 
ROWS AND ROWS OF 
TOYS LINED UP IN A 
JAPANESE TOY FAC- 
TORY BEFORE THEY 
ARE EXPORTED FOR 
SALE TO FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 
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EN ROUTE FOR HER TEMPORARY MUSEUM AT BECKHOLMEN: THE SALVAGED SWEDISH 
17TH-CENTURY WARSHIP VASA, BEING TOWED ON A CAISSON 


| ON THE LOWER GUN-DECK OF VASA: SPECIALISTS AT WORK ON THE GUN-CARRIAGES. THERE A CLOSE-UP OF ONE OF THE GUN-CARRIAGES ON THE LOWER GUN-DECK. THE UPPER 
1 WERE TWENTY 24-LB. CANNON ON THIS DECK. GUN-DECK WAS SIMILAR, WITH A LIKE NUMBER OF 24-LB. CANNON 
— a 


| 


{ SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ROPE: VASA’S ORIGINAL CABLE. THE PRESERVATION OF WOOD AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE PRODUCTS IN THE WATER HAS BEEN REMARKABLE. 


i 


STOCKHOLM ; PROGRESS WITH THE SALVAGED VASA. 


These photographs show the progress of the work currently being done on the 

salvaged Swedish 17th-century warship Vasa. She is now resting in a temporary 

museum home at Beckholmen, where she is now covered over with aluminium 

plate and glass. Early in November she will be towed in her floating caisson to msn an — 

her final museum at Alkarret. Air-conditioning will be provided in order to keep | THE ARCHAOLOGISTS WORKING ON V HOLDING A BRONZE 
the air at a controlled humidity to prevent the cracking or collapse of the wood. } VESSEL, STATED TO HAVE BEEN USED FOR HEATING FOOD. 
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“ DUST IN THE LION’S PAW.” By FREYA STARK.* 
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An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


WO English women in the past, Lady Hester 

Stanhope and Miss Gertrude Bell, and one 
in the present, Miss Freya Stark, have left their 
mark upon the Arab world during the past century 
and a half: in this latest volume of her reminis- 
cences Miss Stark covers the period of the Second 
World War, and it is difficult to know which to 
admire the more, her vivid description of her 
experiences or the realism of the lessons which 
she draws from them. Her narrative centres 
round the Near and Middle 
East, save for a brief 
lecture-tour in the United 
States and Canada during 
the course of which she met 
the famous French jour- 
nalist Pertinax at a party 
given by Mr. Walter 
Lippmann, and asked him 
how he liked America. 

‘A desert,”’ he said. ‘‘They 
are lost, not in space but in 
time."’ He blew off his finger- 
tips into the outer darkness. 
They detest us all, but you 
British more, because they 
feel themselves inferior. Ce 
n'est pas une civilisation.” 
‘But the future,’ said I. 
‘ They may be growing into 
a civilisation. How long do 
you think it will take?’ 
‘I don't know—five hundred 
years perhaps. It is of no 
interest."" He shrugged his 
shoulders, lifted his chin and 
dismissed the whole continent 

Miss Stark’s own con- 
tribution to the improve- 
ment of Anglo-Arabian 
relations was the creation 
of the Brotherhood of 
Freedom, especially in 
Egypt and Iraq. She had 
been very impressed by the fact that the Abbassid 
dynasty had been established by oral propaganda 
against its Ommeyad rivals, and she believed that 
the process could be repeated on Britain’s behalf in 
the zoth century: her method was first of all to 
indoctrinate suitable Arabs, and then leave them 
to influence their fellow-countrymen—a system 
which some of her friends likened to Communist 
cells. For a time she was amazingly successful, 
but the post-war era was not favourable to such 
an approach, and the scheme foundered. It 
proved impossible to hunt with the 
Arab hounds and to run with the 
Jewish hare. “In the fifteen short 
following years, from a pinnacle 
of honour and respect which had 
never in our history in the Middle 
East been surpassed, we took one 
of those downward ways that are 
said to be paved with good 
intentions.” 


The author is clearly an Im- 
perialist in the best sense of that 
much-abused term, though she 
recognises that many of her old 
ideals are no longer practicable. 
Some readers will find it difficult 
to believe how she ever came to 
hold them in a world that was 
dissolving round her. British 
statesmen in the ‘twenties, with 
the solitary exception of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, never seem to have 
realised that the Empire had passed 
its zenith during the course of the 
First World War, and that it was 
in no condition to take on the fresh 
commitments which they so light- 
heartedly incurred on its behalf: 
a similar belief in the inexhaust- 
ibility of British resources seems 
to have been held in some circles in the years 
1939-45 with even less justification. Perhaps this to 
some extent followed from the attitude of Sir 
Winston Churchill himself, for his fierce determina- 
tion to win the war was inclined to blind him to the 
problems which would arise when it had been won. 
Too many pledges were given to fortune, and the 
victors had not the means to redeem them. 








WITH MONSIGNORE IN THE GARDEN OF HER HOME 
AT ASOLO: MISS STARK, WHOSE BOOK IS REVIEWED 
BY SIR CHARLES PETRIE IN HIS ARTICLE. 


As far as the Arab world was involved, the rejection 
of our tradition, which was apt to be wholesale when 
it should have been partial only, was made utterly 
disastrous by our handling of Israel. It was for this 
reason and not for any want of admiration for the 
Jewish achievement that nearly every serious observer 
in the Middle East looked upon Zionism as our greatest 
danger. When once the war and its chivalry were 
over, the trust which individual Englishmen had 
engendered could not survive, and their personal 
influence—which should have tided us across our 
transitions—was unable to 
stand against what the whole 
Arab world felt to be an 
injustice. 


At the same time Miss 
Stark is still an optimist, 
and she does not regard 
this defeat as final. Now 
that we are ‘‘re-established 
as a trading nation ’’ and 
are “‘no longer clogged 
with too much power,”’ she 
feels confident that we 
can regain the respect 
which we have lost. There 
is a lot in that 


Her silhouettes both 
of men and _ situations 
are delightful: Nehru with 
“a good-looking, regular, 
rather narrow-foreheaded 
face, very intelligent but 
without the apostolic force 
of the old Mahatma”; 
Wavell ‘counting inad- 
equate resources, and 
looking at the map”; 
the last King of Iraq “ very 
gentle, dignified and small, 
standing by a vast desk 
among the shadows of 
his room and the greater shadows of his long 
history ’’; down to the “ dreadful A.M.G. Yugoslav- 
American Governor who believes, like the early 
Arab generals, in possessing the vanquished females 
on every battlefield.’’ The author has her preju- 
dices, too, and one entry from her diary when in 
Baghdad reads, “‘ Visited the Museum director, 
of Syrian origin and perverseness. ‘ We will discuss 
politics, and I will speak frankly,’ he says. Tired 
of people who ‘ speak frankly,’ and wonder what 
would happen if one did it oneself.’’ Most of us 





THE BROTHERHOOD OF FREEDOM, THE PRO-BRITISH GROUP WHICH MISS STARK HELPED TO ORGANISE | 
IN EGYPT AND IRAQ DURING THE WAR, ENTERTAINING ALLIED TROOPS IN 1943. 
The illustrations from the book “ Dust in the Lion’s Paw" are reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, John Murray. 


would agree, especially in a country where even 
the directors of museums talk politics. 


Miss Stark has a very happy knack of using 
herself as a peg upon which to hang her narrative 
without forcing herself upon the reader in the 
way that spoilt the late Gertrude Bell’s writings 
for some people. Self-pity is wholly alien to her 





































THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE: 


MISS FREYA STARK. 
Miss Freya Stark, who is famous for her books describing 
her travels in the Near East, was educated privately in 
Italy and at the School of Oriental Studies, London. 
From 1939 to 1945 she was engaged in Government service 
in the Middle East and elsewhere, a time she describes 
in ‘* Dust in the Lion’s Paw.’’ Among her many books 
are “ The Valleys of the Assassins,”’ ‘‘ Alexander's Path ”’ 
and “‘ Riding to the Tigris.” 


nature, and she invokes the more sympathy on 
that account. One can imagine few worse ordeals 
than to develop acute appendicitis on a troopship 
in wartime, especially in a single cabin shared with 
three other passengers with wholly inadequate 
medical attention; yet she managed to take it in 
her stride, and even contrived to use the incident, 
as her contemporary letters prove, as a means 
of throwing light upon the outlook of Nova Scotia 
in December 1943. Miss Stark has also earned 
for herself.the rare distinction of having written 
a book about the Second World War without con- 
veying the impression that it would have been 
won much quicker if the author of the book in 
question had been responsible for running it. 


She does well to rescue from oblivion the 
Baghdad crisis in the spring of 1941, when the 
Iraqi Prime Minister, Rashed Ali Ghailani, who 
was in German pay, invested the British air 
station at Habbaniyah, sixty miles west of the 
capital. Miss Stark was among those besieged in 
the British Embassy, and the pages in which she 
describes her experiences are among the most 
attractive in the book. In the light of the tragedy 
which was to take place in the same city seventeen 
years later the incident assumes a special import- 
ance; in 1941 order was restored by two British 
battalions—“ colossal bluff,’’ Miss Stark terms it- 
but in 1958 there were no British 
battalions, and the result was 
a blood-bath of which the conse- 
quences will be felt for many 
a long year to come. With all its 
faults the old Pax Britannica 
did bring peace, and not only 
for the benefit of those who 
brought it. 


In fine, few recent books 
have provided as much food for 
thought as well as material for 
entertainment as this one. Grave 
at one moment and gay at another, 
the author carries her readers 
along with her, until when they 
reach the last page they realise 
how much knowledge they have 
acquired during the course of an 
extremely pleasant journey. 


If the past were ever past there 
would be little use in recalling it; 
but it lives with us in never-ending 
variation, as if it were a magic 
carpet on which we travel through 
the middle ‘air. The contours of 
our destination were long ago woven 
in its fading colours and _ half- 
obliterated mazes, and the time to 
alter or improve them passes quickly 
while the landscapes of our world 
race by below. Our future is uncontrollable if we 
are unable to read our past. 


Because Miss Stark never loses sight of this 
background her book should be certain of a very 
wide appeal. 


* “ Dust in the Lion’s Paw: Autobiography 1939-1946.” 
By Freya Stark. TIllustrated. With Map. (Murray; 25s.) 
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A REDISCOVERED MASTER OF SCULPTURE: GISLEBERTUS OF AUTUN., 


SOULS ENTERING PARADISE: A SCENE ON THE LOWER LEFT OF THE GREAT TYMPANUM OF THE FALL OF THE MAGICIAN SIMON MAGUS, WATCHED BY TWO APOSTLES (LEFT) AND A 
THE WEST DOORWAY AT AUTUN—LONG COVERED UP. (Photograph by Franceschi.) DEVIL: A NAVE CAPITAL AT AUTUN. (Photograph by Franceschi.) 


THE DREAM OF THE MAGI (MATTHEW II, 12): A SUBLIMELY RHYTHMICAL CARVING. THE MESSENGER OF GOD AWAKENS ONE OF THE SLEEPING MAGI, AND POINTS TO THE STAR WHICH IS TO LEAD 
THEM BACK TO THEIR HOMES. THE STAR IS SHOWN ABOVE THEIR HEADS. (Photograph by Franceschi.) 
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NOAH’S ARK-—-AS GISLEBERTUS PORTRAYED IT IN THE EARLY 12TH CENTURY: ANOTHER MASTERPIECE IN AUTUN CATHEDRAL. 


The illustrations on this and on the preceding and following pages show 
examples of the genius of Gislebertus, the Romanesque master whose work 
in the cathedral at Autun and in other parts of Burgundy is for the first time 
collected in a book shortly to be published in this country, and which is fully 
discussed by Frank Davis on page 726. The story of Gislebertus, of his 
eclipse, and of his rediscovery is a remarkable and moving one. This book, 
the result of extensive recent researches, proves for the first time that 
Gislebertus, who had previously been little more than a name carved beneath 
the mighty tympanum of the West Doorway at Autun, was in fact responsible 


| 


for almost all the carvings in that great cathedral. The immediate result 
of this discovery is that this 12th-century sculptor, almost unknown before, 
must now rank among the very greatest artists of medieval Europe. The 
great tympanum was covered over in the 18th century, and rediscovered 
in the next century under a thick layer of plaster. In 1856 the great Eve 
was found, in the walls of a house in Autun. In 1939 the marble facing of 
the apse was removed to reveal’ Gislebertus’ first works at Autun; and as 
late as 1949 the head of Christ, belonging to the tympanum, was discovered 
in a pile of unidentified débris in-the local museum. 


Photograph by Franceschi. 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 

















N England we are only too familiar with icono- 
clasm; heads of saints, statues of the Virgin, 
the whole Bible story as portrayed in stone 
destroyed for the glory of God and to confound 
Popery. French churches and cathedrals suffered 
similar disasters during and after the Revolution 
for different reasons: Reason was to supplant 
Superstition so that we should all live happily 
ever afterwards. But what revolutionary idealists 
failed to accomplish had sometimes been started 
with the best of intentions by pious ecclesiastics, 
as we learn from this beautiful and fascinating 
book.* 


In the 18th century the canons of the cathedral 
of St. Lazarus at 
Autun, well 
versed in the 
classics and seek- 
ing to improve 
upon the bar- 
barous 12th- 
century carvings 
with which their 
splendid building 
was decorated, 
plastered over 
the great carving 
of the Last Judg- 
ment in the 
tympanum over 
the West en- 
trance and, at 
great expense, 
covered the 
interior of the 
apse with a layer 
of marble, 
damaging some 
of the original 
capitals in the 
process. This was 
in 1766. The 
plaster hiding 
the tympanum 
was not removed 
until 1837. For- 
tunately, says 
the Abbé 
Devoucoux, who 
at that time 
rediscovered the 
carving after 
consulting a doc- 
ument of 1482 
describing the 
church, ‘‘the 
sculpture be- 
neath the plaster 
(put there by 
architects of no 
taste in the last century) is preserved. Mortar 
and plaster were merely applied over the original 
work which seems very accomplished for its 
period.”” Then came restoration by Viollet-le- 
Duc, beginning in 1860. Viollet-le-Duc has been 
criticised in France as violently as Gilbert Scott 
in England for over-zealous restoration, for 
scraping clean and then refashioning. At Autun 
he seems to have replaced the mutilated central 
pillar beneath the lintel (the trumeau) with a 
modern carving, but otherwise to have done 
nothing very drastic. The carving above—4.e., 
of the tympanum itself—remains intact, rendered 
more impressive than when it was rediscovered in 
1837 by the replacement in 1948 of the head of 
the central figure of Christ, broken off in 1766. 
As to the marble interior of the apse, so piously 
added at the time the sculpture of the West door 
was decently hidden beneath the plaster, this 
expensive screen was not removed until 1939, to 
reveal the original 12th-century work—fluted 
pillars, the capitals of the upper series much 
damaged. 


What is extraordinary about the carving 
throughout the cathedral is that, with a few 
obvious exceptions, it is the work of one man. 
Detailed photographs make this clear enough 
What is yet more extraordinary is that this very 


A GREAT ROMANESQUE SCULPTOR. 


considerable sculptor—and in describing him in 
this way many will accuse me of understatement 

was allowed, in an age when the general rule was 
anonymity, not only to sign his name but to place 
it in the most prominent position, immediately 
beneath the feet of his Christ in Majesty. One 
other example of a signature on a tympanum is 
recorded in this exhaustive study—this is at the 
church of St. Ursin at Bourges. Earlier examples, 
more modest, are, it seems, by no means unknown; 
the base of a column in the crypt of St. Philibert 
at Tournus is signed RENCO ME FECIT, a capital 
at Bernay is signed by ISEMBARDUS, one at 
St. Benoit-sur-Loire by a certain UNBERTUS. But 
at Autun the very centre of the Last Judgment 
scene bears the proud inscription GISLEBERTUS 
Hoc FEcIT. The proper pride of the artist? No 
doubt; but it is suggested also that Gislebertus 
was given leave to inscribe his name by the 
Bishop and Chapter, his employers, because they, 





ONE OF THE GLORIES OF FRENCH MEDIAVAL SCULPTURE, FOUND BY CHANCE IN THE WALLS OF A PRIVATE HOUSE IN AUTUN: GISLEBERTUS’ 
MAGNIFICENT CARVING OF EVE, ORIGINALLY PART OF THE NOW-DESTROYED NORTH TYMPANUM OF AUTUN CATHEDRAL, IN BURGUNDY. BUT 
THE ADAM SHE IS TEMPTING HAS NEVER BEEN FOUND. OTHER PHOTOGRAPHS ARE ON PAGES 724 AND 725. (Photograph by Ben Herb.) 
From the book “ Gislebertus,” reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, The Trianon Press. 


too, were proud of having commissioned so great 
a man. 


Nothing is known about the sculptor as a 
person, and there are no contemporary written 
records, but the book, the joint work of the Abbé 
Grivot and Dr. Zarnecki of the Courtauld Institute, 
by careful probing of all available evidence, by 
examining his sculpture in detail and by com- 
paring it with other Burgundian work, notably 
that remaining at Vezelay and what is left at 
Cluny, establishes his right to be considered a 
personage of unique importance—as “‘ the only artist 
whose work survives who carried out a lavish sculp- 
tural decoration of a large church practically alone 
during at least ten years of continuous work.”’ 


In one sense, therefore, the volume is a 
scholarly detective story, placing, quite literally, 
stone upon stone and reaching an inevitable con- 
clusion. Those who are by nature impatient of 
so laborious a method will derive no less pleasure 
(and indeed will reach an identical conclusion) 
from the admirable illustrations. My more learned 
and serious acquaintances frequently warn me 
against to-day’s heresy of looking at photographs 
instead of at original works of art, and it is true 
enough that no reproduction, however good, can 
take the place of a Rembrandt or of a Renoir; it 


can only remind one of remembered subtleties 
I think the same applies to sculpture ; to appreciate 
it fully one must see it in the round and in the 
position for which it was made. None the less, 
to rush off now to Autun—which is what I would 
dearly like to do next week-end—is, for various 
reasons, impossible, and were it possible, would 
be exhausting, for, apart from the journey, a care 
ful study of carvings high up on the walls and in 
uncertain conditions of light can induce the most 
grievous of headaches. Nor could one possibly 
see one-tenth of the detail revealed by these 
magnificent photographs, which demonstrate so 
clearly the sculptor’s rich imagination 


The inquiry takes us, of course, to the great 
churches of the neighbourhood, to what is left of 
Cluny and to Vezelay, where the hands of nine 
different sculptors have been recognised; it is 
suggested that Gislebertus took an active part in 
the decoration of 
the great Abbey 
of Cluny, a 


theory which 
rests upon frag- 
ments found 


during recent 
excavations at 
Cluny, thence 
became an assis- 
tant at Vezelay 
and found him- 
self, as it were, 
at Autun. Cer- 
tainly there is 
nothing to com- 
pare him with at 
this time (1125 
$e. 3394)" 38 
England. As Mr. 
T. R. Boase notes 
in his introduc- 
tion, ‘“‘ The capi- 
tals of the crypt 
atCanterbury are 
imaginative and 
accomplished 
decoration, but 
they lack the 
human touch, 
the subtleties of 
emotional over- 
tones that distin- 
guish their 
Burgundian con- 
temporary. The 
Chichester reliefs 
come much closer 
in feeling and 
execution to the 
style of Gisle- 
bertus, but they 
have a vigorous 
crudeness in the 
expressions which 
belong to a more 
primitive tradition. The masons of Reading and of 
Hertfordshire have a barbaric exuberance, which 
at Autun has been finally discarded. It is in 
manuscript illustration that English comparisons 
can be more readily found and the capitals at 
Autun constantly recall the inventions and in- 
sights of the St. Albans Psalter, almost certainly 
the greatest English product in the visual arts of 
the 1120's, though here, too, the suavity of Gisle- 
bertus makes the St. Albans work at times seem 
coarse and brutal; and the Eve of the St. Albans 
Temptation is mere schematic nudity beside the 
rounded form of the Eve of Autun.”’ 


The Eve is indeed a masterpiece, a figure from 
the lintel of the North doorway, found in 1866, 
built into the wall of a house. She lies on her 
side whispering through her hand to Adam, simi- 
larly reclining, and long since lost—the two, no 
doubt, an echo of some surviving classical model. 
Dozens of comparable enchantments on every 
other page, among them the beautifully observed 
flight of the Holy Family to Egypt, a multitude 
of foliage capitals, benign, all-protecting angels 
and very superior fiends. 


* “ Gislebertus: Sculptor of Autun.” By Denis Grivot 
and George Zarnecki. Illustrated. To be published on 
November 6. (Trianon Press/Collins; 70s.) 
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x FRENCH LANDSCAPE IN ART: 19TH- AND 20TH-CENTURY 
PAINTINGS ON PUBLIC VIEW IN LONDON. 


(Left.) 
“LE PECHEUR 
BORDS DE RIVIERE,” 
eget ee : BY HENRI-JOSEPH 
, HARPIGNIES (1819- 
: 1916): A LANDSCAPE 
2 Ee seit os OF INFINITE PEACE 
PPAR: YP AND CHARM 
eo CHARACTERISTIC OF 
mae THE BEST OF HAR- 
4 PIGNIES. (Oil on canvas: 
he 21} by 234 ins.) 





(Right.) 
“ LE GRAND CANAL, 
VENIS&,.”" BY 
EUGENE BOUDIN (1824- 
1898). LIKE HIS 
FRIEND AND PUPIL, 
CLAUDE MONET, 
BOUDIN BECAME 
FASCINATED BY THE 
RICH AND EVER- 
CHANGING LIGHT OF 

THIS CITY. 

(Oil on canvas: 


19 by 15} ins.) 


-. 






















“ PRAIRIES A LA ROCHE-GU YON,” BY CAMILLE PISSARRO (1830-1903): AN EARLY WORK, 1859, RATHER “ VUE D'ORNANS ET SON CLOCHER,” BY GUSTAVE COURBET (1819-1877): A FRESH, 


IN THE MANNER AND COLOURS OF COROT. (Oil on canvas: 8} by 10§ ins.) BRILLIANT LANDSCAPE OF ABOUT 1858. (Oil on canvas: 19} by 24 ins.) 


9 


“ L'ILE ST. LOUIS,” BY STANISLAS LEPINE (1835-1892): A DELICATE, MELLOW PAINTING BY ONE OF THE FINEST OF THE 
PRE-IMPRESSIONIST ARTISTS. (Oil on canvas: 11} by 18 ins.) 


HE exhibition ‘‘ French Landscapes " at the Marlborough Fine Art Galleries, 39 Old Bond Street, 
W.1, is one of the most impressive collections of its kind to have been seen in a private gallery 

for some time, although it manages to achieve this standard without throwing any special emphasis 
on the great period of Impressionism. True, there are one or two important Impressionist paintings 
-notably a misty Renoir of Venice, a most beautiful Sisley river scene, a painting of Upper Norwood 
by Pissarro and a rather less successful beach scene by Monet—but generally the outstanding pictures 
do not fall within this category. There is a highly brilliant pointilliste Signac of a harbour, an 
early Utrillo (1909) of the Place du Tertre, the Courbet and the Lépine illustrated here, a Provence 


\ —_ - 
“LE PETIT GENNEVILLIERS— L'EMBARCADERE,” 1890, BY GUSTAVE - 
CAILLEBOTTE (1848-1804). (Oil on canvas: 814 by 256 ins.) landscape by Cézanne, and a late Bonnard landscape of 1935. It closes about mid December. 
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On October 17 and 18, Mr. Khrushchev gave two major speeches to the 22nd 
Communist Party Congress in Moscow. In the first, to the opening session of 
the Congress, he dealt with the world situation and the Berlin crisis. Speaking 
for six hours and twenty minutes to the 4500 full delegates and fraternal 
delegations from eighty countries, Mr. Khrushchev said that he would lift the 
deadline of December 31 which he had laid down for the signing of a German 
peace treaty. In this part of his oration he seemed in a conciliatory mood 
and he mentioned that Mr. Gromyko, his Foreign Minister, had told him that the 
Western leaders Were working towards a solution of the problem. However, 

















WHERE HE PROMISED AN ABUNDANT UTOPIAN FUTURE TO COMMUNIST SOCIETIES: MR. K 


he went on to announce that the Soviet series of nuclear tests would probably 
finish at the end of the month with the explosion of a 50-megaton bomb. 
He said of this, ‘‘ May God grant we shall never have to use it. We have a 
100-megaton bomb, too, but we will not test that in case we blow out our own 
windows.” The Albanian delegates were not present at the Congress and 
Mr. Khrushchev delivered a scarcely veiled attack on General Enver Hoxha 
for indulging in the cult of personality. He went on to emphasise that the 
Western and Communist systems could survive side by side without war, and he 
said: “ You cannot introduce ideas on the point of a bayonet or for that matter 
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= e Snes and: 
MR. KHRUSHCHEV ON THE ROSTRUM AT THE 22ND COMMUNIST PARTY CONGRESS IN MOSCOW. 


»bably of a rocket,’ when maintaining that Communists were against the “ export of first stage wrested our country away from the capitalist world, the second 
bomb. revolutions.” In his speech on October 18 he presented the new party pro- propelled it to socialism, and the third is to place it in the orbit of Communism. “ 
ave a | gramme to the Congress, the third in the history of the party; this programme Among the many projects he mentioned was one for turning Central Asia into 
own promises the Soviet people immense advances during the next twenty years, an important power-producing area based on its resources of gas and hydro- 
and including rent-free housing, free public services and free medicine. He power. In speaking of the Marxist goal of “‘ the withering away of the state,’’ 


oxha prophesied that although the United States at present was ahead of the Soviet he said: ‘‘ The state will remain long after the victory of the first stage of 

t the Union in consumption and real income per head of population, by 1980 Soviet Communism. The process of its withering away will be a long one. It will 
d he consumption and incomes would be 75 per cent. higher than the American. cover an entire historical epoch.” He also advised Russian managers and 
tter He compared the party’s three programmes with a three-stage rocket: “ The planners that they would do well to study Western methods. 
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MEMBERS OF THE CHANNEL TUNNEL COMPANY INSPECTING A MODEL OF THE BRITISH AN ARTIST'S IMPRESSION OF A “MOLE” METHOD OF DRILLING. THIS AMERICAN DRAWING 
TERMINAL ENTRANCE, WHICH SHOULD BE NEAR FOLKESTONE. ILLUSTRATES THE FUNDAMENTAL RAIL TUNNEL AND CENTRAL MAINTENANCE TUBE. 








WALKING THE SEA BED: THE DREDGING METHOD OF CUTTING 
THE TRENCH AND LOWERING THE SECTIONS OF TUNNEL INTO 
THE WOUND. THIS HAS BEEN USED IN THE U.S.A. 


PROPOSALS FOR CROSS- 
CHANNEL TRAFFIC: 
“MOLE” OR TRENCH? 


) hs seems most likely that in the next year or so a 
decision will be reached concerning the begin- 
ning of a cross-Channel tunnel. It will most 
probably be a railway as it has the largest capacity 
for the transportation of motor vehicles. This 
tunnel would carry all the cars that crossed the 
Channel in 1960 in approximately three days! The 
journey from London to Gare du Nord, Paris, would 
take about 4 hours 20 mins. This £130,000,000 
project would take about five years to complete. The 
advantage of a tunnel rather than a bridge is 
enormous. It would cost half as much and it would 
Save an enormous upkeep cost. Fortunately private 
concerns are prepared to invest in a rail tunnel with 
two-thirds of the money from abroad, which it is 
expected should pay a 7%, dividend after the first 
year. There are different methods of construction. 
A bored tunnel would be essentially a hole drilled 
horizontally approximately 160 ft. beneath the sea- 
bed. The alternative would be to construct an 
immersed tube in sections which would be laid in a 
dredged trench, and then covered with 15 ft. of fill. 
The British and French Government will jointly 
decide which method will be employed. Both 
should cost the same price. It has often been asked 
whether the tunnel will shortly become inadequate 
or obsolete. It will have twice the capacity needed 
to handle the estimated traffic for 1980. 


(Right. ) 

A DETAIL OF DISPOSAL BELOW THE SEA BED. THE “ MOLE” 

CUTS UP THE ROCK AND THIS IS SENT BY WAY OF THE LONG 
PIPE UP TO THE SEA. 
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“FIERCE ILL-FLAVOURED CARRION ...”’ 


ATS have been described as the most misunder- 
stood of all animals. With the discovery 
within recent years of the remarkable method bats 
use for finding their way about in the dark they 
have tended to become objects of interest rather 
than of revulsion. This interest is the stronger 
perhaps because in spite of all that has been 
discovered of their wonderful use of echo-location 
we are still largely ignorant of much else about 
them. Some of the very things that created a 
prejudice against them formerly are those about 
which we would now like to know more. 

The face of a bat has the usual 
nose, eyes and ears but all are 
unusual by normal standards of 
physiognomy. The ears tend to be 
over-large, the eyes remarkably 
small, and nose often decorated 
with flaps of skin and conspicu- 
ous glandular pads, or glands in 
unusual places. Quite apart from 
these facial peculiarities, because 
the fore-limbs are converted into 
wings, many of the everyday 
actions of a bat must be carried 
out in ways unfamiliar to us, 
which are therefore strange. 

Several people who have kept 
bats in captivity have made a 
special point of referring to them 
as cleanly animals. This is con- 
trary to the impression one gets 
as a result of a mere nodding 
acquaintance with these elusive 
animals. To start with, their 
roosts are apt to be offensive to 
the human nose. Some people 
can detect the presence of bats 
in the roof of a cottage almost as 
soon as they enter the building, 
although others who, like myself, 
have a very inferior sense of 
smell, may not be aware of it 
until they climb up into the roof. 
Fruit bats of the tropics, I am 
told, can impart an insufferable 
odour to the roost, while our own 
bats give rise to an atmosphere 
that varies from merely musty 
to rancid. J. G. Millais told how 
a wall had to be pulled down at 
Claxby Rectory, in Lincolnshire, 
“before a large colony could 
be ejected, their squeaks and 
scratchings and their odour were 
at one time unbearable.’’ There 
is another record of a house “so 
overrun by the parasites emerg- 
ing from a colony of two to three 
hundred bats as to lead to its 
destruction.”’ 

This last quotation is some- 
thing of a surprise tome. Bats 
have their parasites just as have 
any other wild animals, but from 
the bats I have handled I would 
have said they were not notice- 
ably verminous, and less so 
than many other animals I have 
seen, Certainly, any vermin they 
may have would not account for 
the odour in the roosts, nor would 
it result from a lack of bodily 
hygiene. Several writers have described the 
meticulous way bats groom themselves, licking the 
whole body, scratching or combing the fur with 
one hind-foot while hanging suspended by the 
other. The long-eared bat is said to bend its long 
ears down, using its wrists to do so, and lick them 
all over. One writer has told how a pipistrelle 
‘‘ took considerable pains in cleaning herself, using 
her posterior extremities as a comb, parting the 
hair on either side from head to tail, and forming a 
straight line along the middle of the back. The 
membrane of the wings was cleaned by forcing 
the nose through the folds and thereby expanding 
them.”’ At other times, bats have been seen to 
scratch the teeth and the lips with the claws of 
the hind-foot, presumably to remove fragments of 
hard cases and wings from the insects consumed. 

Since any unpleasant odour is unlikely to arise 
because of unclean habits it is reasonable to suspect 
a connection between the glands and the odour, 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


and from this to speculate what the function of the 
glands or the odour, or both, may be. 

It was thought, before the use of echo-location 
was discovered, that the glandular pads on the 
muzzle and the long bristles that usually accom- 
pany them were organs of touch. This arose from 
the observable fact that some bats even when sleep- 
ing will move away from a hand outstretched to 
touch them. The horseshoe bat, for example, 
sleeps suspended by its hind-feet from a ceiling 





ONE OF THE AFRICAN LEAF-NOSED BATS, HIPPOSIDEROS COMMERSONII, A LARGER VERSION OF 

H. CYCLOPS DISCUSSED ON THIS PAGE. BEHIND THE FLAPS OF SKIN KNOWN AS NOSE-LEAVES IS THE 

SINGLE MEDIAN GLAND, CENTRALLY-PLACED LIKE THE EYE OF THE MYTHICAL CYCLOPS. THE REAL 
EYES ARE ON THE SIDE OF THE HEAD IN LINE WITH THE MEDIAN GLAND. 


Photograph by Jane Burton. 


of a cave or elsewhere, with its wings wrapped 
round its body. Put a hand out to touch it and 
the body swings away slightly or the knees are 
bent drawing the body upwards. From this it 
seems likely that the sensitive membranes of the 
wings rather than the glandular pads have this 
“touch at a distance.”” The pads are formed 
of numerous enlarged sebaceous glands of the 
kind present in the skin of most mammals and 
which secrete an oily or greasy substance that 
keeps the coat waterproof and the skin supple. 
The wing membranes are probably more in 
need of attention than any other part of the bat’s 
surface, not only to preserve their sensitiveness 
but to continue their efficiency as organs of flight. 
The grooming would bring the glands on the 
muzzle directly into contact with the wing mem- 
branes and could be an essential part of the process 
of keeping them in condition. There are, however, 
in some species, glands on the neck, on the chest 


or on the shoulders, and it would be unwise either 
to assume that all glands served the same function 
or that any one gland necessarily served only one 
function. In some species it has been shown that 
the musty or rancid odour contaminating the 
roosts is derived from these skin glands, and since 
this is so strong the odour itself, even the con- 
tamination, may serve the bats usefully. 

The leaf-nosed bats of Africa have a single 
gland in the centre of the muzzle, which has led 
one of them to being given the scientific name of 
Hipposideros cyclops. In this species the eyes are 
remarkably small and the single 
median gland is more conspicu- 
ous by comparison, recalling the 
single median eye of the mythical 
cyclops. It could even be that 
this gland, and other glands in 
other species, does in fact take 
on some of the functions norm- 
ally associated with the eye. 

In other bats, in which the 
eye is larger, simple tests have 
shown that it does little more 
than help its possessor to tell 
daylight from dark or to dis- 
tinguish between lighted and 
unlighted areas. Further than 
this we can only speculate on 
how much and how well a bat 
can see. It will vary from one 
species to another, as the size of 
the eye varies, but in the in- 
sectivorous bats we can be 
reasonably certain that the eye- 
sight is poor. Wecan only guess 
as to the duty served by the 
gland of cyclops. What we do 
know is that the glandular tissue 
is contained within a cavity, 
the opening of which forms 
the “‘eye’”’ in the middle of the 
muzzle, that this glandular tissue 
can be everted and that it bears 
a tuft of bristles. It seems an 
ideal organ for grooming the 
wing membranes but that can- 
not be the end of its usefulness. 
It is larger in the male than in 


the female. Therefore it is a 
secondary sexual organ. In the 
male it grows larger in the 


breeding season and is usually 
assumed, because of this, to be 
a scent organ serving to bring 
the sexes together. 

Most species of bats in the 
temperate latitudes hunt singly. 
They take up the same beat 
night after night so that the 
air-space they patrol is a territory 
comparable to the territory of a 
bird or that of other mammals. 
Birds warn intruders off their 
territories by song and by 
displays of, usually, brightly- 
coloured feathers. In bats, the 
voice is in constant use in 
flight for echo-location, and 
although one bat may be warned 
of the presence in the air of 
another bat by this sound, 
because the eyesight is probably 
incapable of detecting anything more than the 
difference between light and darkness, something 
else would be needed to mark a territory. Land 
mammals mark the boundaries of their territories 
with scent. There is no reason why bats should 
not do so, or emit scent on special occasions 
to warn intruders away from their air-space. 

Where bats are social or, like the serotines, 
often hunt in groups, a scent could help to keep 
members of the group in touch with their fellows. 
It may be, moreover, that bats can locate their 
roosts more accurately when returning from hunt- 
ing by the strong smell they have left behind. 
This is all speculation, yet it has been observed 
that several bats of one species placed in confine- 
ment with one of another species will set upon it 
and maul it. They may recognise the stranger by 
its voice. It is doubtful whether they would do 
so by sight. But it is more than likely they would 
be disturbed by an alien smell. 
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NEW AND RECENT BUILDINGS AT ONE OF ENGLAND’S OLDEST GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


IN LADY ELEANOR HOLLES SCHOOL—NOW CELEBRATING ITS 250TH ANNIVERSARY: 
THE COOKERY ROOM, MODERNISED SINCE 1947 


PART OF THE NEW WING, WHICH THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER WAS TO OPEN ON OCTOBER 25: BUILT BY 
THE GOVERNORS TO COMMEMORATE THE 250TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDATION. 


PART OF THE NEW WING, ALREADY IN USE: THE MUSIC ROOM, SHOWING AN ORCHESTRA AND 


CHOIR OF THE GIRLS PRACTISING. 


As many of our readers know, Lady Eleanor Holles School is one of this country’s 
oldest schools for girls and in our issue of April 1 this year we reported the 
Thanksgiving Service in St. Paul’s Cathedral which was one of the ceremonies 
marking the 250th anniversary of the foundation. The present school, which 
is completely independent, is now situated at Hampton, Middlesex, where its 
new buildings were opened by the Duchess of Gloucester in 1937. The Duchess 
again visited the school in 1947; and on October 25 this year, the Senior 
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THE ADVANCED CHEMISTRY LABORATORY, COMPLETED IN 1967 WITH GENEROUS AID FROM THE 


INDUSTRIAL FUND FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION 


THE HEADMISTRESS, MISS RUTH GARWOOD SCOTT, TALKING TO THE SCHOOL 
CAPTAIN, FRANCES HUGGETT (CENTRE), AND A PREFECT, CAROLYN WILLIAMS. 


IN THE NEW WING: THE NEW ART AND CRAFTS ROOM. THE GLAZED DIVIDING SCREEN 
ENABLES DIFFERENT ARTS OR CRAFTS TO BE TAUGHT AT THE SAME TIME. 


Prize Day, is again honouring the school and opening the New Wing buildings, 
comprising Art and Crafts Room, Music Room, two other classrooms and a 
new staircase. The school, although limiting its numbers to the present 
total of 600, is, nevertheless, “ bursting its seams” and the Friends of the 
School are launching an appeal with an initial target of £75,000 to help it 
build, among other things, a full-sized Assembly Hall, a Senior Library, 
coaching rooms, a swimming pool and a games pavilion. 
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A DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW IT IS PROPOSED TO USE A B52 BOMBER AND AN X15 ROCKET AIRCRAFT TO 


LAUNCH A BLUE SCOUT ROCKET, PUTTING A PAYLOAD INTO SPACE. 


MR. JOE WALKER, THE TEST PILOT, RECEIVING LAST-MINUTE INSTRUCTIONS IN THE X15 JUST BEFORE 


HE MADE A NEW SPEED RECORD ON OCTOBER 17. 


LOCKED UNDER THE WING OF A BS2 BOMBER: THE X15 ROCKET SHIP BEING FLOWN TOWARDS 
ITS LAUNCHING POINT, WHICH IS DECIDED AT A SIGNAL FROM THE GROUND. 


On October 17 the X15 set up a new speed record of 3920 m.p.h. at the Edwards 
Air Force Base in California. The X15, which was piloted by Mr. Joe Walker, 
flew about as twice as fast as a bullet and six times faster than the speed of 
sound. Air friction during the flight heated the edges of the tail, wings and 
nose to 1000 degrees F. The diagram shown above explains how it is hoped 
to use the X15, which is launched from a B52 bomber, to launch a Blue Scout 
rocket, thus putting a payload into space. In the first stage the B52, carrying 
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TWICE AS FAST AS A BULLET: THE 
U.S. X15 ROCKET AIRCRAFT. 


THE X15 ROCKET AIRCRAFT WHICH HAS SET UP A NEW SPEED RECORD OF 3020 M.P.H 
ON OCTOBER 17. IT WAS BUILT BY NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION 


MR. JOE WALKER INSPECTING THE SEARED NOSE OF THE X15 AFTER HIS FLIGHT. AIR 
FRICTION HAD HEATED THE NOSE TO 1000 DEGS. F. 


SLIPPING AWAY FROM THE B52 UNDER HER OWN POWER: AN X15 PILOTED BY MAJOR ROBERT 
WHITE OVER THE CALIFORNIA DESERT ON AUGUST 12. 


the X15 and the Blue Scout, takes off from Cape Canaveral; at 50,000 ft. the 
X15 is launched and it climbs to 156,000 ft. at which point the Blue Scout is 
launched and continues into an orbit round the earth. The X15 would re-enter 
the atmosphere at 80,000 ft. and would land at Grand Bahama island. The 
X15 was built by North American Aviation under the joint auspices of the 
U.S.A.F., the U.S. Navy and the National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. It is particularly designed to study heating, stability and control. 
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BEFORE THE WATCHFUL EYE OF A CAMERA, ELSA’S LION CUBS F 


| i July and August 
1960, Elsa and her 
cubs had some exciting 
moments avoiding the 
animal poachers on the 
great African Bush ; Elsa 
fought with a fierce 
lioness; there was a fire 
by the river, and much of 
interest happening at 
the Adamsons’ camp. 
The cubs were en- 
couraged to be in- 
dependent of life in the 
camp where a goat or 
the occasional guinea 
fowl was provided. The 
cubs fought and played 
together in the wild 
where Mrs. Adamson 
determined they should 
hunt and live free. As 
Mrs. Adamson made no 
physical contact with 
the cubs, they remained 
wild and independent. 
The book “Living 
Free’ * is a continua- 
tion of the remarkable 
story of a great friend- 
ship between man and 
beast in “‘ Born Free.” 
It tells the story of Mr. 
and Mrs. Adamson’s 
strange relationships 
with Elsa the lioness from 
the time of her mating 
with a wild lion until the 
cubs are a year old. 
The three cubs are led 
by the mischievous, 
affectionate and brave 
Jespah who takes it 
upon himself to guard 

[Continued below, right. 





(Left.) MIMING A FIGHT: THE 

SEVEN-MONTH-OLD LION 

CUBS START AN AMIABLE, 
KITTEN-LIKE GAME. 


SIDESTEPPING FOR A FRIENDLY MELEE: THE ENDEARING YET SAVAGE BEASTS OF THE AFRICAN BUSH LEARN TO FIGHT. 





BS 


- 





(Above.) WRESTLING ON THEIR 
HAUNCHES: PRINCES OF THE 
BUSH INDULGE IN A FRA- 
TERNAL FIGHT. 

Continued.]| 

and protect Elsa. The 
pot-bellied Gopa is a 
little jealous whilst Little 
Elsa remains wild and 
shy of the camp. The 
photographs of the lions 
and the knowledge 
gained by this experience 
must greatly enhance 
our knowledge of wild 
animal life. Peter Scott 
said of Mrs. Adamson’s 
first book ‘‘ Born Free ”’ 
“. . . This book is in 
every sense a miaster- 
piece. As a story it is 
irresistibly beautiful and 
as a study of animal 
behaviour it is of great 
interest and importance, 
as an example of a near- 
perfect relationship be- 
tween Man and animal it 
is unique.”’ It was very 
sad when a month after 
Joy Adamson finished 
her book Elsa died in 
the bush after an illness 
lasting several days. Im- 
mediately she died the 
cubs became very wild 
and for a few weeks 
only went to the camp 
after dark to be fed. 
Then they disappeared. 
Soon after this, the cubs 
Started attacking local 
tribesmen’s goats. It 
was decided that they 
should be trapped and 
moved to an uninhabited 
area. They were trans- 
ported 700 miles in May 

1961. 

*“ Living Free,” by Joy 
Adamson. (Collins; 25s.) 
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FIGHTING AND PLAYING IN THE WILDS OF THE AFRICAN BUSH. 


THE CUBS COME TO A PEACEFUL CONCLUSION AND THESE DEVOTED CREATURES SHOW THEIR AFFECTIONS MORE WARMLY. 
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r HE foot of a 

wall, whether 
it be the wall of a 
house, shed, green- 
house or just a wall 


tout court, has a 
limate of its own 
it is warmer 


throughout the 
than the 
general climate of the garden, and :t is also drier 
Consequently, it is a valuable asset to the garden 
yet one sees scores of gardens in which no special 
ise, often no use whatever, is made of it: the wall 
itself may be planted to trained flowering shrubs, 
limbers or fruit-trees; the foot remains fallow 
[his is a pity and there is no need for it, for the 
planting of certain flowering subjects, especially to 
produce flowers for the house in late autumn and 
early winter, and again in earliest spring, will not 
inconvenience the wall plants, whose feeding roots 
will be some distance from the foot of the wall, 
probably at least a yard away, a point to 
remember when feeding them 











year 


Many gardeners who know from 
experience that those plants which are 
m the line between Aardy and tender 
will not survive winters in their garden 
would find that at the wall-foot they 
would do so, although there are, of 
ourse, many gardens in the Midlands 
ind North-East where the difference, 
ilthough it still exists, is not great enough 
to matter 


Bulbs of Nerine bowdenit can be 
bought for between 3s. and 4s. apiece. 
Planted where they are comfortable, and 
they are by no means exigent, they increase 
very rapidly indeed, so that half a dozen 
bulbs will very soon multiply into tens 
and ultimately hundreds if, at intervals 
of, say, three years, they are lifted and 
separated and replanted. It is usual 
ind logical to plant, or to move, nerine 
bulbs when they are dormant. But from 
experience, and from the experience of 
a friend who bought a few score bulbs 
at a sale of bankrupt stock and now sends 
dozens of boxes of nerines to Covent 
Garden every autumn from his many 
hundreds of bulbs, this is a mistake. It is 
one which cannot be avoided when 
planting for the first time, but if I move 
nerines I do so when they are in leaf; it 
sounds all wrong, but it works. Nerines 
bear their strap-shaped leaves in spring 
and summer; in early autumn or late 
summer these leaves die down and the 
novice is apt to think that something 
has happened to the bulbs or that 
they will at least not flower that year. 
Let him wait: in October up come the 
flower stalks, stout and straight and 
topped by a spearhead bud which opens 
in October or November, and even into 
December if the season be mild. The flower-head 
needs no description; it is a great umbel of rich 
pink flowers each a star of long, recurved segments, 
on stems usually about 18 ins. tall. These flowers 
will continue until frost becomes quite severe 
Incidentally, I have said that the leaves come 
before the flowers; reference books put it the other 
way round; it depends, I take it, where you 
start from ! 


Very much the same colour as Nerine. bowdenii, 
with exactly the same taste for the foot of a 
south wall, but otherwise a very different plant, 
is Amaryllis belladonna. It is not true that this 
beautiful plant can only be grown out of doors in 


THE FOOT OF A WALL. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


the south-west; | have seen it in eastern gardens; 
it is a matter of micro-climate. There are other 
fairy tales about it, one being that after the bulbs 
have been moved they will not flower again for 
seven years. What is probably true is that very 
dry, completely dormant bulbs from which all root 
has been removed will take a year or two to 
resume business; so will cyclamen and anemone 
corms. There is nothing peculiar to Amarylis 
belladonna about it. One important difference 
between the treatment of nerine and amaryllis is 
to be noted: nerine does quite well in rich soils 


in the open (in pots they seem to prefer to be 
starved); but whereas Amaryllis belladonna will 
survive in rich soils, it will not flower well. It is 
better to half-fill the place where it is to be planted 
at the wall foot with pieces of stone, broken crocks 
and such hard rubble, packed with gritty soil 





GROWING AT THE FOOT OF A WALL, AS SUGGESTED BY MR. HYAMS: AMARYLLIS 
BELLADONNA. THE FLOWERS, SEVERAL TO A HEAD, ARE SHELL-PINK SHADING 


TO WHITE, OR IVORY. (Photograph by J. E. Downward.) 


Planted in that sort of condition, and if you can 
get bulbs which have not been out of the ground 
for more than a day or two very shortly after 
flowering, say in November, then flowering can be 
expected within two years, and possibly in the very 
next season. 


Like nerines, the leaves come and die down 
before the flowers appear, which is in September 
and October. The stalks are about 18 ins. long, 
very stout, and a rich wine-red. The shell-pink 
shading-to-white or ivory flowers, several to a 
head, are like those of trumpet lilies. There simply 
is not a better flower for cutting; they look as 
exotic as they are beautiful, and they last for a very 


long time in water 
It is fair to say that 
although there are 
many thousands of 
gardens with a 
south wall at the 
foot of which these 
belladonna lilies 
could be grown, 
there is no point in 
planting them in the cold counties where the soil 
becomes deeply frozen; they will not survive that 
Bulb nurserymen offer Amaryllis belladonna on a 
take-it-or-leave-it basis with no choice of variety 
Yet varieties exist, if you can find them. Var. blanda 
is white flushed rose; var. spectabilis has larger 
trumpets and more of them, is pink outside and 
white inside, and flowers into November. But 
please don’t ask me where to get these, for 
[ simply don’t know 
























The corner or end of the south wall on which 
the sun shines longest in summer should 
be reserved for the lovely winter-flowering 
iris, J. unguicularis, whose former name 
was |. stylosa. To do well, and it is worth 
a lot of trouble, this North African plant 
requires special preparation of the soil 
The fact is, it does not like soil, it likes 
rock with a little soil in crevices. The 
way to plant it is as follows: dig a trench 
one spit deep at the base of the wall 
You will want, say, a 6-ft. planting 
of the iris to provide you with plenty of 
flowers. Cover the bottom of the trench 
with lumps of stone, crocks, broken glass, 
large clinkers from a furnace and such 
materials, leaving from half an ineh 
to an inch gaps between each piece 
Put in some soil and stamp it all down, 
then another lot of stones and clinkers, 
and so on until the trench is full of hard 
rubbish with a little soil in between. 
Press the roots, each about 6 ins. from 
its neighbours, into the top half-inch 
of soil, and then leave them to do the 
best they can. They will, in quite a short 
time, form a dense and very untidy 
mass of long, dull-green foliage which 
is, unfortunately, more or less an eyesore 
all the year round. But out of this, from 
November to March all through the 
winter, rise iris flowers of an ethereal 
beauty, translucent lilac and incredibly 
delicate, and very sweetly scented. Pro- 
vided the site is such that the roots are 
thoroughly baked and desiccated in 
summer, these flowers will be quite 
numerous, generally appearing in flushes 
of several at a time during the milder 
spells of the winter. There are several 
varieties: alba is, of course, white; 
grandiflora a rich purple; lilacina a pale, 
orchid lilac; in marginata the lilac petals 
are edged with white. Thereare still others, 
but, on the whole, I do not know that any 
of them is better than the type, and here 
again the varieties are not very easy to obtain, and 
only the type appears in most lists. /. unguicularis 
is hardy in any garden, but flowering will be checked 
during very cold spells, though I have seen it 
flowering in quite deep snow. 


Finally, although it is not considered the right 
place to plant them, I like to try one or two 
Helleborus niger at the foot of a wall, preferably in 
the shade of a shrub, to protect them from excessive 
sunshine in summer. My reason is that when, in 
late December or in January, they are producing 
their very lovely flowers, it is easy, in that situa- 
tion, to protect these from the weather by leaning 
a sheet of glass over them and against the wall. 








A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 


HE gift of a subscription to The Illustrated London News is surely the ideal choice 
on the occasion of weddings and anniversaries of friends, relatives or business 
acquaintances at home or abroad. Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News, 
together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will be a continuing reminder of Sopanaabaanenabanaaanamnnannonamenneannne 
the donor and provide twelve months of interesting reading and the best pictorial 
presentation of the events and personalities of the day. 
For readers in the United Kingdom the simpleit way is to place orders with any 
bookstall manager or newsagent; or a cheque or postal order may be sent to our 


For readers outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy 
an International Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and 
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THE LATE MR. PREBEN PREBENSEN. 
Mr. Prebensen, the Norwegian 
Ambassador to Italy and pre- 
viously Ambassador in London, 
died in Rome at the age of sixty- 
five. Im 1946, for four years, he 
was Ambassador in London and 
Minister to the Irish Republic. He 
became doyen of the Diplomatic 
Corps in 1955. For health reasons, 
he transferred to Rome. 
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LATE MR. L. S. JEFFERIES. 
Mr. Stanton Jefferies, the B.B.C.'s 
first musical director and one of 
the pioneers of broadcasting, died 
at his home on October 21 at the 
age of sixty-five. In 1922 he 
became director of music for the 
B.B.C. He was a composer and 
conductor. Until 1956 he was 
associated with various well-known 
programmes. 


MR. BERNARD DARWIN. 

Mr. Bernard Darwin, who wrote 
so accurately and brilliantly on 
olf and other sports for The 
imes and Country Life, died on 
October 18 at the age of eighty-five. 
Grandson of Charles Darwin, and 
son of Sir Francis Darwin, F.R.S. 
the botanist, he had many ad- 
mirers of both his writing and golf. 
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He has done much for his sport. > 


PRINTER AND SCHOLAR: THE LATE 
MR. R. A. AUSTEN-LEIGH. 
Mr. Richard Arthur Austen-Leigh, 
famous throughout the printing 
trade, an extremely able inter- 
national trader and_ scholarly 
writer, died on October 13 at the 
age of eighty-nine. He was an 
early member of the International 
Bureau of the Federations of 
Master Printers. From 1933 to 
1949 he was chairman. 
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POLICE ORGANISER: THE LATE 
LIEUT.COLONEL G. C. WHITE. 
Lieut.-Colonel G. C. White, who 
will be remembered by the police 
forces of this country and Cyprus, 
died at the age of forty-nine. He 
had been Chief Constable of Kent 
since 1958 and he did much to 
ease the situation during the 
emergency in Cyprus by re- 
organising and revitalising the 
police force there. 
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HIGH COMMISSIONER 
TO GHANA: MR. 
GEOFFREY DE 
FREITAS, M.P. 

Mr. Geoffrey de Frei- 
tas, the Labour M.P. 
for Lincoln, is to be 
the new High Com- 
missioner in Ghana; 
Mr. de Freitas, who 
will receive a knight- 
hood, will succeed 
Sir Arthur Snelling 
at the end of this 
ear. Educated at 
aileybury and Clare 
College, Cambridge, in 
1945 he became Mr. 
Attlee’s Parliamentary 
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THE NOBEL PRIZE FOR 
MEDICINE: PRO- 
FESSOR GEORG VON 
BEKESY. 
Professor Georg von 
Bekesy, the Hun- 
garian-born physicist 
who has been a 
senior Research 
fellow at Harvard 
University since 1949, 
has been awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Medi- 
cine; this was an- 
nounced in Stock- 
holm on October 19. 
The award has been 
made for research on 
the physiology of 
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OF THE HOUSE: THE 







A FORMER LEADER 


LATE LORD CROOK- 
SHANK. 
Viscount Crookshank 
of Gainsborough, who 
was formerly Minister 
of Health, Lord Privy 
Seal and Leader of 
the House of Com- 
mons, died at his 
London home on 
October 17 at the 
age of sixty-eight. As 
Captain Harry Crook- 
shank he represented 
the Gainsborough 
division of Lincoln- 
shire for thirty-two 

years. S/S 
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ANNOUNCING THE POSTPONEMENT OF THE NEW Q3 LINER: THE DIRECTORS OF 
THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO. AT A PRESS CONFERENCE ON OCTOBER 19. 
Seen here at the Press conference at which the announcement of the postpone- 
ment of the building of the new Cunard Q? liner was made are (I. to r.; at the 
table): Mr. William Donald; Sir John Brocklebank, chairman; Mr. R. K. Wood; 


Mr. T. Maclaren and Mr. H. Bamberg. 








ne 
é (Left.) 
THE NEW ARCHBISHOP 
OF WEST AFRICA: 
THE RIGHT REV. 
C. J. PATTERSON. 
The Right Reverend 
Cecil John Patterson, 
Bishop on the Niger, 
has accepted an invi- 
tation from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury 
to be Archbishop of 
West Africa in suc- 
cession to the Most 
Rev. J. L. C. Hor- 
stead, who is resign- 
ing. The new Arch- 
bishop was conse- 
crated Assistant 





Bishop on the Niger 
in 1942. J 
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(" DENOUNCED BY MR. KHRUSHCHEV: 


GENERAL ENVER HOXHA. 
At the Communist Party Congress 
in Moscow, hrushchev 
denounced the Albanian Com- 
munist leader, General Hoxha, for 
opposing his anti-Stalinist policy. 
General Hoxha, who has ruled 
Albania since 1945, has the 
support of the Chinese for his 
attitude and he has threatened to 

reveal “‘ the truth.” 





ASSEMBLY: DR. NEVILE DAVIDSON. 
The Rev. Dr. Nevile Davidson is 
to be the next moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland. Dr. Davidson, who 
is Minister of Glasgow Cathedral, is 
an advocate of inter-church unity 
and is chairman of the Scottish 
Churches Ecumenical Council. 
Till last year he was convener of 


i the Church and Nation Committee. 


oY MODERATOR OF THE GENERAL \Y THE NEW DANISH AMBASSADOR: 


MR. NILS THOMAS SVENNINGSEN. 
Mr. Nils Thomas Svenningsen, the 
new Danish Ambassador, was 
received in audience by the Queen 
on October 17 at Buckingham 
Palace when he presented the 
letters of recall of his predecessor 
and his own letters of credence as 
Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
Lh St. James’s. 
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THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR IN \ 


IRAQ: SIR HUMPHREY TREVELYAN. 
Sir Humphrey Trevelyan, who has 
been British Ambassador in Iraq 
for the past three years, is to leave 
his post soon to come to this 
country for medical attention. 
Sir Humphrey, who was Ambassa- 
dor to Egypt 1955-56, entered the 
Indian Political Service in 1929 
and on leaving that in 1947 he 


joined the Foreign Service. 
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{ LITERARY AWARD WINNER: 


NADINE GORDIMER. 
Nadine Gordimer, or in private 
life, Mrs. Reinhold Cassirer, won 
the third Annual Literary Award 
of £1000 presented by W. H. Smith 
and Son, on October 17. The 
prize was for a collection of short 
stories. Nadine Gordimer is a 
South African and the winning 
book contained short stories with 

South African settings. 
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TRISTAN DA CUNHA—A DOG AND A GIFT; 
“INSTANT GRASS’”’ AND OTHER TOPICAL ITEMS. 


A GIFT FROM THE GRATEFUL ISLANDERS TO THE PEOPLE OF CAPE TOWN: MR. PETER WHEELER (RIGHT), 
THE ADMINISTRATOR, PRESENTS A LONGBOAT TO THE MAYOR. 
REUNION IN CAPE TOWN: THE MANAGER OF THE ROCK LOBSTER FACTORY ON The administrator of Tristan da Cunha made the presentation of this longboat to the Mayor of Cape 
TRISTAN DA CUNHA MEETS HIS DOG AGAIN—ONE OF FOUR SAVED Town in gratitude to the inhabitants for their kindness to the refugees. Further photographs concerning 
Tristan da Cunha appear in this issue on pages 716-7 and 718. 
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(Above.) 
CLAIMED AS THE “ SIXTH LONGEST 
BRIDGE IN THE WORLD OF ITS 
TYPE”: THE CHAMPLAIN BRIDGE, 
WHICH CROSSES THE ST. LAW- 
RENCE RIVER AT MONTREAL. IT IS LOADED UP WITH EQUIPMENT WHICH PROBABLY INCLUDES THE KITCHEN 
ABOUT 3827 YARDS LONG; AND IS STOVE: A CUSTOMER LEAVING A “ SURVIVAL SHOPPING CENTER " IN NASH- 
FRENCH-DESIGNED AND BUILT IN VILLE, KENTUCKY, WHICH CATERS FOR MANY ASPECTS OF AN ATOMIC 
COLLABORATION WITH CANADIAN EMERGENCY. 

FIRMS 


sid Se 


“INSTANT GRASS”: 
(LEFT) ROLLING OUT 
THE SEED AND FERTI- 
LISER IMPREGNATED 
STRIP, AND (RIGHT) 
THE MACHINE WHICH 
DOES THE JOB. 
We show here a 
demonstration, at 
Mentor, Ohio, in 
which 1000 ft. of the 
4}-ft.-wide strip was 
rapidly laid. No pre- 
paration is required 
and the strip can be 
laid on slopes of up to 
85 degrees without 
fear of erosion. The 
grass, it is claimed, 
is through and grow- 
ing in about two 
weeks. Various types 
of grass seed are used 
to meet various re- 
quirements or 
localities. 
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SAT the other night at ““ Do Re Mi,” 
an American musical comedy in the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Upon the stage Max 
Bygraves was talking about juke-boxes, an un- 
lovely name for an unlovely machine. Thought 
drifted, as thought will when there is nothing 
much to engage it. I found myself idly tracing 
the flow: juke-boxes—a nest of Chinese boxes 
(whose phrase was that originally ?)—junk-boxes 
junks—a pastel of night in the China Sea 
Hong Kong—Suzie Wong—the last play at the 
Prince of Wales’s—and here I was, back in the 
theatre, with Mr. Bygraves still involved in his 
intricate manipulations. 


Other drifts of 
thought can sound 
as odd as that one 
if we try, in all 
honesty, to trace 
them back against 
the stream. It is 
not wise, of course, 
to confess that this 
can happen. One 
should be sitting 
upright, weighing 
every phrase judici- 
ally, seeking for 
shades of Christian 
meaning in a song 
called “‘ It’s Legiti- 
mate,” balancing 
the merits of Gar- 
son Kanin’s libretto 
against the work of 
Jean Genet, asking 
exactly what de- 
gree of social com- 
mitment is visible 
in the lyrics by 
Betty Comden and Adolph Green, or even—if the 
night goes that way—asking oneself, as a matter 
of pure etymology, how Deedee Wood (who shares 
the choreography with Marc Breaux) discovered 
that first name. All vital matters—instead of 
which one has shamefully to confess that, instead 
of being a profound philosopher or a furiously-aware 
man of the moment, one is sitting remotely and 
vaguely, toying with junk-boxes and juke-boxes 
and wondering now and then what Mr. Bygraves 
is about up there in that noisy, animated panel. 


Let me say at once, and with vigour, that the 
currents rarely spin me round like this. But there 
can be nights in the theatre when, though one is 
conscious that the entertainment is reasonable of 
its kind, it is not the kind that demands the fullest 
agonised attention, the chin on hand, the prophet- 
new-inspired attitude, the knowing nod, the eager 
dash from one’s seat in the interval to meet a 
stimulated X or Y (maybe Z). 


If I am asked to say what “‘ Do Re Mi ”’ is like, 
I can reply with candour that it is brash, good- 
tempered, rowdy, and ferociously vigorous. Also 
that it has a moral. This is an appendage that 
very few musical plays, American or British, have 
had lately, so I can recommend “ Do Re Mi” 
without reserve to anybody who, like the Duchess 
in “‘ Alice,”’ insists on what an old editor of mine 
used to describe as ‘‘ pemmicanised uplift.”” The 
Duchess’s best moral, you remember, was alarm- 
ingly: ‘“‘ Never imagine yourself not to be other- 
wise than what it might appear to others that what 
you were or might have been was not otherwise 
than what you had been would have appeared to 
them to be otherwise.”” She added that it was 
nothing to what she could say if she chose. 


Doubtless the moral of ‘‘ Do Re Mi”’ would be 
too plain for her taste. In effect, Mr. By- 


A SCENE FROM ACT II OF THE AMERICAN MUSICAL “ DO RE MI.” 
BY BETTY COMDEN AND ADOLPH GREEN IS NOW SHOWING AT THE PRINCE OF WALES'S THEATRE. 





THINKING IT OVER. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


the wrong dream, backing the wrong horse, saying 
the wrong things and pulling the wrong strings. 
I hope that all of us—I know I did—moved out 
into Coventry Street resolved to be better men in 
future, to pull the right strings, to dream the 
right dreams, and never, never, to seek the familiar 
American short cut 


It is curious to have this moralising pasted 
on because most of the play is perfectly cheerful, 
rowdy nonsense. Maggie Fitzgibbon and Jan 


Waters aid Mr. Bygraves most charmingly; and, 
though he is hardly nearer to New York, New 
Jersey, and Washington, D.C., than—let us say— 








MAX BYGRAVES, ACTING IN “DO RE MI”: “NO, I TOLD YOU SO, 
I DON’T NEED ANY QUESTIONS IN ADVANCE. YOU JUST ASK 
THEM AND I'LL ANSWER THEM....” 


Cambridge Circus and Charing Cross Road, he is 
always cheerful company. Some of the gangster- 
jests by Garson Kanin are buoyantly silly. Every- 
thing said, if you can forget the sets—which are 
appallingly garish—and keep your mind on the 
theme, not letting it flicker off to junks and Hong 
Kong (what does the fellow think he’s doing ? ), 
you will find this an amiable twice-nightly enter- 
tainment in its harmless vein. The music is by 





graves and his librettist are urging hard 
work and single-mindedness. Mr. Bygraves 
had tried to take a short cut to the top 
(hence a good deal of plotting about 
juke-boxes) and had come down sadly. 
For a moment it had seemed to him to be 
worth while when he was attacked as a 
Public Enemy: a genuine position in the 
world at last. But be was soon back 
where he was before: his cue to tell us 
that all of his life he had been dreaming 





THE NEW YORK PRODUCTION BY GARSON KANIN WITH LYRICS 
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OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ BONNE SOUPE "” (Comedy).—-Coral Browne in Kitty Black's version from 
the French of Felicien Marceau. 
“THE AMERICAN DREAM” and “THE DEATH OF BESSIE SMITH” 
(Royal Court).—A double bill by Edward Albee, directed by Peter Yates. 
(October 24.) 


“ THE WAY OF THE WORLD "’ (Birmingham Repertory).—Congreve’s comedy 
in a new production by John Harrison. (October 24.) 


(October 23.) 
















ds 


Jule Styne, and it is lively stuff in its @ 
fashion, though I know musicians who 
might describe it, in that immortal phrase of Jeff 
Peters in another context, as ‘‘a bad attack of 
super-inflammation of the right clavicle of the 
harpsichord.” 


There was plenty of noise at ‘“‘ A Whistie in 
the Dark” (Apollo); but here it was merely the 
roaring and bragging of the “ fighting Carneys ”’ 
as they prepared to beat up another of the Irish 
sections of Coventry. The author of the play, 
Thomas Murphy, seems to have views on some of 
his emigrating countrymen. He presents an appall- 
ing Irish father, an 
amalgam of hypo- 
crisy, drunkenness, 
swagger, and whin 
ing weakness, and 
sets him down in a 
house in Coventry 
occupied by one of 
his five sons, the 
only one married 
and the only one 
quiet and peaceful 
Already three of the 
brothers, after a 
depressing career of 
thuggery in War- 
rington, have 
annexed the house 
with a view to 
knocking the day 
lights out of some 
of the Irish neigh 
bours “ Dadda ”’ 
himself has now 
brought over the 
youngest son of all 
so that he can have 
his share in the bashing and roaring and general 
hooliganism uninhibited. 


The result is one of the noisiest plays I re- 
member, blurred by irritating repetitions but 
sharpening itself at length to tragic irony that it 
would be unfair of me to describe. (This is not the 
sort of play to hold one if its plot is known before- 
hand in any detail.) Mr. Murphy has dealt 
competently enough with a violent narrative, 
though I cannot imagine that it will be remembered 
very long. The acting, led by Patrick Magee, is 
suitable. What gives distinction to the night is the 
force of Edward Burnham’s production, uncom 
promising and acutely-timed. The general tension 
is there; and when my thought drifted in the 
middle reaches it hovered round to the city of 
Coventry, so unkindly named on the programme 
“A Whistle in the Dark” is not the strongest 
advertisement for the place. Yet again I recalled 
the late E. M. Delafield’s sketch of a travel agency’s 
woe in trying to use “‘ A Glastonbury Romance ” 
as propaganda for sunny Somerset. I have always 
liked the polite note: ‘‘ We are a little uneasy as to 
the general trend of your effort to popularise the 
beauties of Somerset and the holiday spirit as 
met with in Glastonbury. .. .”’ 


Out at the Pembroke, Croydon, Basil Ashmore 
has presented “ in the round” a number of short 
plays and monologues—collectively styled ‘‘ Our 
Little Life . . .""—by such people as Molnar, Henry 
James, Strindberg, Chekhov, and Alfred de Musset. 
The result (including a version of “‘ The Stronger,”’ 
brought up to date, and Musset’s ‘‘ A Door Must 
Be Either Open or Shut ”’) is like an eclectic revue. 
I do not think it was really wise to rediscover 
the James monologue, something that Margaret 
Rutherford, for all her comic imagination, found 
hard to rally. She was happier in the 
Musset, and elsewhere it was a pleasure 
to observe the facial and vocal resource 
of Margaret Whiting. I am afraid my 
thought drifted during the last third of 
the programme, an interminable playlet 
about a Displaced Persons’ Camp in 
Europe. Here it occurred to me that 
the entry of Mr. Bygraves and his juke- 
boxes would have been a happy release. 
Juke-boxes — junk - boxes—junks— night 
on the China Sea.... 
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INVENTIONS, NEW BUILDINGS AND A DISCOVERY— 
ON LAND, SEA AND AIR; AND OTHER NEWS. 


LONDON NEWS 








CLOSE-UP OF THE NEW AMERICAN ANSWER TO THE SUB- A FOOTBALL FROM BROBDINGNAG ? IN FACT, A GROUND 
MARINE THREAT. ASROC CONTAINS A BALLISTIC ROCKET RADOME, TEMPORARILY ERECTED AT FRECKLETON, 







WHICH IS GUIDED FROM THE SHIP AND WHICH DROPS THE LANCASHIRE, AND DESIGNED TO PROTECT RADAR 

A MEW ANTIL-SUBMARINE MISSILE FIRED FROM USS. NORFOLK PAYLOAD (THE TORPEDO IN THIS CASE) BY PARACHUTE EQUIPMENT. BUILT BY ENGLISH ELECTRIC, IT IS 

OFF FLORIDA DURING RECENT TESTS. CALLED THE ASRIC, IT NEAR THE TARGET. THE TORPEDO THEN MAKES AN CLAIMED TO BE THE LARGEST REINFORCED PLASTIC 
WILL REPLACE THE RAT MISSILE. ACOUSTICAL SEARCH FOR THE SUBMARINE. STRUCTURE IN EUROPE—§0 FT. HIGH. 

















DIGGING AMONG ROMAN SARDIS: PROFESSOR GEORGE M. A. HANFMANN, OF THE JOINT AN INDIAN RAILWAY DISASTER: THE SCENE SHORTLY AFTER THE CRASH WHICH TOOK PLACE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL TEAM FROM HARVARD AND CORNELL UNIVERSITIES, EXAMINING A SOME 125 MILES FROM CALCUTTA ON OCTOBER 20. (Photograph by Radio.) 
ROMAN HEAD JUST FOUND. WE HAVE PUBLISHED ARTICLES ON ROMAN SARDIS OF RECENT Forty-four pa were reported killed and over 150 injured when the engine and seven 
an 
; 


YEARS. ANCIENT SARDIS WAS WHERE THE CELEBRATED CRCESUS HELD HIS COURT. carriages 0 express train jum: the rails in north-east India. It had been travelling 


between Howrah and Ranchi. Two relief trains promptly brought up medical supplies. 











ONE OF THE MANY NEW BUILDINGS ERECTED AS PART OF DURHAM UNIVERSITY: THE BIG PRESTWICK AIRPORT AS IT WILL BE BY THE AUTUMN OF 1963: A MODEL SHOWING SOME 
PHYSICS BUILDING WHICH IS NOW COMPLETED. 1 OF THE NEW BUILDINGS. THE COST WILL BE ABOUT £3 MILLIONS. 

This addition to the amenities of Durham University cost over £400,000. Among other By the end of 1963 it is hoped that Prestwick Ai , Scotland, will be one of the few 

buildings recently completed for the university is the new main block of the Grey r tial specifically designed for the most efficient use of the — jet airliners. It should by then 

, named after Earl Grey, which has sixty-eight bedrooms for students. be capable of handling 600,000 passengers a year. e present figure is about 300,000. 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 
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w= does the young guards officer, taking 
over his first responsible position in the 
‘“‘ Trooping the Colour "’ ceremony, think about ? 
My own idea—amounting to a conviction—is that 
he thinks the entire time about exactly what he 
has to do in that fixed time, what orders he has to 
give at precisely which moment. He must stay 
attentive lest there should be the slightest possible 
hitch in his own or in anyone else’s behaviour 
He must also stay as cool as the heavy bearskin 
on his head allows. He must, in short, be utterly 
intent on his all-important and integral job 


All kinds of dangerous little distractions are 
almost bound to occur. A passing fly may choose 
his particular nose to land on for a moment; he 
may, for this reason or some other, have an all 
but insurmountable longing to sneeze, or in some 
other such way to stir out of his flawless immo- 
bility. He has, in short, to concentrate—to keep 
his mind, all of it, on the particular function he has 
to execute. His men watch him from behind, his 
superior officers watch him from in front, and 
his mother and sweetheart, his relatives and his 
friends, watch him from the grandstand. It is 
his finest peacetime hour 


He has to perform, and even give the lead, in 
some complicated manceuvres which are not all in 
the day’s work, but all in this particular day’s 
work only. It is the Queen’s official birthday, 
and our particular unit—in this particular film— 
has to do something called “‘ leading the Sovereign’s 
Escort ”’ while his brother-officer ‘* leads the escort 
to the Colour.” He is, by the way, Captain 
Fellowes of the Grenadier Guards, and his friend 
is Captain Wynne-Walton, and the two are 
respectively and wholeheartedly acted by two of 
our most copiously promising young actors, Daniel 
Massey and Robert Stephens. 


The point of this preamble—which may seem 
unusually long even for me—is that young 
Captain Fellowes does not appear to have his mind 
on his work, though he carries out his orders and 
his commands without a flaw or a fidget. Instead, 
Michael Powell who made the film—t is called ‘‘ The 
Queen’s Guards ’’—appears to think that his young 
officer could conceivably spend this momentous hour 
reviewing his own previous history and that of his 


” 
ai 7 
] a 
A SCENE FROM “ THE QUEEN’S GUARDS.” SUSAN, A MODEL (ELIZABETH SHEPHERD) SHARES A FLAT WITH 


RUTH, A DRESS DESIGNER (JUDITH STOTT). SUSAN’S BOY FRIEND, JOHN (DANIEL MASSEY), A GUARDS 
OFFICER, IS ANNOYED WHEN SUSAN MAKES A PASS AT HIS FRIEND, HENRY (ROBERT STEPHENS). 


UP GUARDS AND AT ’EM! 
By ALAN DENT. 


But perhaps it does not very greatly matter 
after all. The scheme—factitious or “ contrived ” 
as it seems to me—does certainly permit us to see 
the Guards in both peace (on parade) and in war 
and the preparation for war (in retrospect). It 
shows us both the toy soldiers and the real soldiers 
The claims of the film's synopsis are reasonably fair 
for once: ‘‘ It reveals the men behind the glamorous 
uniforms, shows how they are trained and the 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





URSULA JEANS IN “ THE QUEEN'S GUARDS.” 


Alan Dent writes: ‘‘ That delightful actress, Ursula Jeans, 
contributes the best piece of sheer acting in Michael Powell's 
intensely military film, ‘ The Queen's Guards,’ which began 
its London career at the Carlton on October 11. Miss Jeans 
plays the wife and mother of a retired Grenadier Guards officer 
and his Guards officer son (played respectively by Raymond 
and Daniel Massey, who are actually father and son). She 
acts so expressively that one realises only when the film is 
over that her author has given her the minimum of help, 
and that the creation of this character—full of pride and 
sorrow, courage and integrity—is largely due to the actress's 
own resources.”’ 


kind of work they are expected todo. It shows the 
private life of the Guards, in love and war.”’ Well, 
at least it makes an attempt and a fine display. 


Raymond Massey and Ursula Jeans (the latter 
with a considerably underwritten part) play our 
young hero's parents—one an old invalided bore, 
the other a mother still grieving for a son killed in 
the war. Elizabeth Shepherd and Judith Stott 
(the latter, as always, rewarding to watch) are 
the two sisters who are wooed by our two young 
officers. Ian Hunter offers a capital and con- 
vincing study of the father of the girls—the kind 
of man who expostulates at the parade, and goes 
so far as to call the officers of a crack regiment a 
shower of snobs (the cad!) Anthony Bushell— 
without whom no film about the British Army can 
be called complete—has a single superbly right 
appearance as a Major, both beaming and authori- 
tative, who has to rebuke and punish our two 
young heroes for coming to blows in the officers’ 
mess. And the Mounted Band of the Blues and 
the Massed Bands, Drums and Pipes of the Brigade 
of Guards playing all those greatly endeared old 
marches, quick and slow, move me personally very 
much more than all the parade, the sentiment, the 
glow, the valour, and the glory. 


About two other new films there is very much 
less to tell or to argue about. ‘‘ Back Street ’’— 
a smart and glossy but empty affair—is by no 
means the first film to be made out of Fannie 
Hurst’s best-selling novel. The title, at least as 
applied to the latest version, is misleading—since 
the whole concern is with adultery in the loftiest 
or at least the richest circles. The affair is between 
an opulently successful dress-designer (Susan 
Hayward) and a wealthy young storeowner (John 
Gavin) who has a pretty but alcoholic wife and 
two children. This bibulous young lady who is 
strikingly characterised by Vera Miles is not 
long deceived but spitefully refuses to be 
divorced. In a somewhat frantic attempt to keep 
our minds engaged in this banal old story the 
director, David Miller, whirls us excitingly between 
London and Paris and New York and Rome, and 
then back again to Paris and to St. Cloud, where 
a delicious little chateau or hide-out might con- 
ceivably be understood to be the eponymous 
“ back street "’ behind the yarn’s main avenues. 





JOHN FELLOWES (DANIEL MASSEY) TALKS TO HIS FATHER, CAPTAIN FELLOWES 
(RAYMOND MASSEY), ABOUT HIS BROTHER'S DEATH. FROM “THE QUEEN'S 
GUARDS,” PRODUCED AND DIRECTED BY MICHAEL POWELL. 





military-minded family. This history we 
are given in a series of flash-backs, though 
we keep on returning to the actual parade 
—the real thing, Sovereign and all—most 
beautifully and colourfully photographed. 
It may be that Mr. Powell is right. It may 
be that Roger Milner who devised the 
story and the screenplay is right. It may 
be that the “ idea”’ of the film—contri- 
buted by Simon Harcourt-Smith—is a 
sound one. Let me only say that neither 
the notion nor the execution of it seems 
to me in the least right or sound. 





“ THE KITCHEN ” (British Lion. 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


Generally Released, October 9).—Arnold 
Wesker, author of the original play, tries hard to make out that all the world 's 
a restaurant-kitchen, and all its men and women merely cooks and scullions 
and waitresses. It is not, and they are not. But a good, greasy time is had by 
all the company (in which Carl Mohner is an outstanding chef). 
change, but not much else. 

“NOTHING BARRED” (British Lion. 
But absolutely nothing ! Criticism has not been invited to this Whitehall-Theatre 
style of farce which has a full complement of Whitehall farce-actors including 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn, John Slater. Good for guffaws, but not much else. us revel likewise, albeit somewhat 


Good for a 


Generally Released, October 16).— 


Dutch films are uncommon enough to 
be pleasurable, and—though some may 
find it as sluggish as a canal—"' Fanfare ”’ 
is a goodish example of a rural painting 
of the Dutch School. It concerns nothing 
much more than a village orchestra in 
practice for a big competitive festival 
in Amsterdam. But the director, the 
distinguished Bert Haanstra, revels in 
water meadows, and ducks and cows, 
and Brouwer-like peasants, and makes 





languidly. 
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GETTING RID OF AN INTOLERABLE ITCH: AN IBEX SCRATCHING ITS HIND QUARTERS WITH THE TIP OF ONE OF ITS HORNS. 


It must be comforting to know that if ever one has an itch it can be reached by 
just bending a horn backwards to rub the source of irritation. This ibex is 
obviously enjoying to the full the advantages of its shape; some ibexes if their 
horns are long enough can groom both flanks at the same time. The chief use 
of the horns is, of course, fighting. Rival males clash their skulls together with 
a resounding noise. One observer watched a fight between two elderly ibexes 
who banged their heads together 178 times in the course of half-an-hour and 


then parted as though nothing had happened. Normally, however, a fight ends 
after only a few exchanges. Ibexes are now preserved in the Parco Nazionale 
del Gran Paradiso in the Val d’ Aosta in Italy and in all the Swiss Alpine Cantons. 
The ibex had in fact died out in Switzerland but by careful introduction flourish- 
ing communities have now been built up. The Gran Paradiso possesses the 
largest number of them in Europe, about 5000; this is due to the policy of 
protection which was begun by the Piedmontese Government in 1827. 
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OF ambition, unlikely—alas—to be 
fulfilled, I have mentioned before: 
This is to land in Lisbon and spend a 
leisurely two or three months following 
the route taken by the Duke of Welling- 
ton from the lines of Torres Vedras over 


PNAAA RNA Wn ann waneniy 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


and from the Himalayas to Nicaragua. 
He writes well, excitingly and with 
sincerity. 

Among this week’s novels I must give 
first place to A Crvit Contract by Georg- 
ette Heyer. Miss Heyer has made a corner 








the Pyrenees to Toulouse. To this ambi- 

tion I can add another, and that is to spend an 
equally leisurely two or three months going over 
the battlefields of the Civil War in this country. 
Unhappily this ambition, too, is not likely to be 
fulfilled in the foreseeable future, but I can enjoy 
it at second-hand, as it were, by reading BATTLES 
OF THE ENGLISH Crvit War, by Austin Woolrych. 
This entirely satisfying book describes the fortunes 
of King and Parliament with a clarity of style and 
a sense of scholarship which cannot be too highly 
recommended. We see the first confused battles 
of the Civil War with both sides horrified at the 
necessity for the conflict (to the very end Parlia- 
mentarians refused to admit that they were 
fighting against the King, but for “ King and 
Parliament ’’), and the majority of both leaders 
and led, with little or no experience of warfare 
unless they happened to have served in the Dutch 
or German wars. Now we see the early pattern 
of the war with the cavalry of Prince Rupert, the 
finest cavalry leader (till Cromwell) of his time, 
carrying all before them, with the Parliamentary 
infantry, stiffened by the Trained Bands, on the 
whole the steadier. Then the war changing shape 
with Cromwell telling Hampden that “ your 
troopers are most of them old decayed serving 
men and tapsters, and such kind of fellows, and 
their troopers are gentlemen’s sons, younger sons, 
persons of quality. Do you think that the spirits 
of such base and mean fellows will ever be able 
to encounter gentlemen that have honour, courage 
and resolution in them ? You must get men of a 
spirit that is like to go as far as a gentleman will 
go, or else I am sure you will be beaten still.” 
It was the recognition of the Parliamentarian 
inferiority, particularly in horse, that made 
Cromwell form the New Model Army. Of all the 
battles described by Mr. Woolrych, that of 
Marston Moor has always seemed to me the most 
tragic. If only Prince Rupert had kept command 
of the whole battle and had not led his first 
irresistible charge in person from which he could 
not recall his men, Newcastle’s Whitecoats would 
not have been slaughtered almost to a man, and 
the history of England might have been different. 
I have only one criticism of this fascinating book, 
and that is that by restricting the story to England 
and to the first civil war, the story is incomplete. 
The battle of Dunbar, the battle of Worcester and 
some of the battles in Ireland were equally 
interesting and instructive to the student of 
history and the history of warfare. 

In a very different vein is THe Story OF 
SANDHURST, by Hugh Thomas. Mr. Thomas 
recently achieved fame with his book on the 
Spanish Civil War, although, as I think I pointed 
out here, I do not go all the way with his con- 
clusions on that matter. His history of Sand- 
hurst will reinforce his growing reputation as a 
clever young historian. Mr. Thomas, Left- 
winger though he is, writes with something akin 
to affection of the Royal Military Academy with 
its long and chequered history, familiar to all 
branches of the British services, of periods of 
encouragement and mean retrenchment. The 
founder, General Le Marchant, an officer of French 
descent, was one of the most remarkable soldiers 
of Wellington's time and his foundations were well 
and truly laid. Mr. Thomas relies considerably 
on quotation and from Sir Winston Churchill to 
Mr. John Masters. John Masters’s quotation comes 
from “ Bugles and a Tiger,” and includes the 
admirable passage “‘ Mr. Lord Greenleaf, you look 
like a bloody monkey on a stick—Sir. Terrible 
oaths, vile abuse, always preceded by ‘Mr.’ 
and ending in ‘Sir.’ We looked at one another 
out of the corner of our eyes and trembled in our 
huge hob-nailed boots.” 

To my admiration of Mr. Emlyn Williams, the 
actor, must now be added further admiration for 
him as a writer. His early autobiography 
GeorGe takes his story from his early youth 
in the Welsh mining villages (I have not heard 
of Mr. Emlyn Williams as being particularly 
angry!) through France, where he learned to 
speak his admirable French, to Oxford and then 
to London, where, at the age of twenty-one, he 
went on the stage. There for the time being the 
curtain comes down on the book just as the curtain 
goes up on his acting career. I do not know quite 
which to commend more: Mr. Williams’s delicious 
sense of humour or his capacity for evoking the 
most sentimental scenes from his adolescence in 
an entirely unsentimental manner. The pages 
on his stay in France and his calf-love relationship 
with his teacher of French constitute the best 
passages of the book. But here all is charming, 
all is witty, all is good. When I next see 





Mr. Emlyn Williams on the boards I shall regard 
him in a new and even more respectful light. 
Those of us who can remember the first blitz 
on London with the B.B.C. going off the air just 
as the six o'clock news began, who can remember 
the feeling of helplessness when night after night, 
from dusk to dawn, the German bombers flew over 
London virtually unopposed, will recall two things; 
the night that Sir Winston Churchill brought up 
some naval guns whose crash and clatter (they did, 
I think, little harm to the enemy) was so heartening. 
We shall also remember the advent of the night 
fighter and how sincerely we wished luck to the 
flyers groping their way blindly in the darkness in 
search of the enemy who was tormenting us. 
It was, therefore, with retrospective gratitude that 


CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


FEEL that th the number of chess problem 
I enthusiasts sy bs they still outnumber 
the devotees of the composed = 
almost speaks for itself that no simpler 
been evolved in English for this latter form of chess 
art. The Germans have settled for ‘“‘ Schachstudie,” 
but I doubt whether “ chess study " would convey 
adequately and unambiguously, to the average chess- 
player in Britain or the U.S.A., the idea of an 
artificially composed end-game. 

Myself, I fell completely in love with “ Schach- 
studien ” pe ago and would have liked to devote 
much more of my life to them subsequently than has 
proved possible. The chief obstacle to their 
tion has been their extraordinary depth and di ty. 
Into the solving of an end-game study and, naturally, 
still more into its composition, a yey: amount 
of time can be sunk. I remember being captivated 
by one during a visit to Iceland. I ret to it at 
odd moments throughout the ensuing week. On ship- 
board, in hotel and in plane, I must have spent some 
twenty hours on it, almost in a trance, oblivious to all 
that was going on around me, before I finally satisfied 
myself I had the solution. It was a semi-holiday trip. 
In the modern workaday world, how often could any- 
body devote twenty hours a week to pure, abstract 
pleasure ? 

Not all “ studies” are of such depth, of course. 
Here is one by the late T. B. Gorgiev, who could revel 
in ae complexity but here exhibits the daintiest 
touch: 


White to play and win. 
Naturally, if 1. Bx R, Bx R. So (an obvious first 
move never Cunt a “ study ”’): 
1 


2RxRch | KB 


resource: 
3. B-Q8ch | K x B; 4. R-N&ch, K-K2; 5. K-N611!! 
Black is helpless. 
Try to find a satisfactory move for him. 


I read Nicut Fryer, by Squadron-Leader Lewis 
Brandon, D.S.O., D.F.C., and bar. Squadron- 
Leader Brandon and his pilot, Wing-Commander 
Benson, were a remarkable team which came 
together in the early days of night flying and, still 
more remarkable, after a fantastically successful 
career, succeeded in staying alive until the end ! 
This is an exciting book for those with long 
memories and a book which perhaps the younger 
generation might take a look at to see how their 
fathers developed the techniques of night fighting 
to which many owe their actual existence. 

I have a feeling that I have already drawn 
attention to a previous book ar Mr. Douglas 
Burden, author of Look To THE WILDERNESS. In 
any case, even if my memory is at fault, I shall, 
after having read Mr. Burden’s present book, look 
forward to his future works. His desire to be 
alone in the wilderness takes him all over the 
world from Alaska to the jungles of Indo-China 





out of the period of the Regency. Indeed, 
the historian could not fault the accuracy of the his- 
torical background of this or any other of her books. 
Miss Heyer's admirers (they include the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) will find this a welcome addition 
to their collection. The hero is a young peer who is 
all that an elegant but unraffish Regency figure 
should be. Alas, his father was distinctly raffish 
and, moreover, addicted to the Tables! The 
handsome, honourable young man finds himself 
heir to an ancient house without the money to 
keep it up. What does an honourable, unraffish 
young man do? With a lump in his throat he 
throws over his beautiful but not very heavily 
endowed girl friend and marries the distinctly less 
beautiful daughter of a City nabob and contrives, 
on the whole, to live fairly happily ever after. This 
is really all there is to it, though Miss Heyer takes 
close on 400 pages to tell this simple tale. She 
tells it in the style of Jane Austen and prettily, too. 
In fact, the whole thing is pleasant and jolly— 
a kind of ersatz Mansfield Park. 

Mrs. Hilda Lewis is another historical writer 
who has done her homework as far as the back- 
ground facts are concerned. Catt Lapy PurBECK 
is set in the last years of James I and the early 
years of Charles I, and is based on a famous 
cause célébre where a daughter of the great Sir 
Edward Coke was forcibly married to John 
Villiers, later Viscount Purbeck, the dotty but 
amiable brother of the Duke of Buckingham. 
The poor girl, whose marriage was never con- 
summated, naturally consoled herself but in so 
doing offended the great Villiers clan. What I find 
difficult to understand in Mrs. Lewis’s new book 
is that, whereas in her last novel, “‘ Wife to 
Great Buckingham,” she was very sympathetic 
to James I; in this novel she paints him as 
being a villain of unrelieved blackness. Yet in 
certain aspects the book is very well done. When 
Lady Purbeck is excommunicated by Archbishop 
Laud for refusing to take the oath at her trial, her 
heart ‘‘ turns to a pebble inside her.”’ This is a 
happy perception of the vast gulf between to-day 
and our attitude towards life and death (and an 
Anglican excommunication) and the time when all 
men, with few exceptions, believed in God and 
Hell was very real to them. 

I have neither time nor space than to do more 
than recommend THE DEERSLAYERS, by Sacha 
Carnegie, a wonderfully evocative picture of the 
Highlands and a revolting picture painted, I feel 
sure, from life, of the poaching of red deer by 
gangs armed with every form of weapon from 
rifles to tommy guns. 

The only ‘ whodunit’ this week is a Crime 
Club Choice: THz Worm or Deatu, by Nicholas 
Blake. Mr. Blake gives us a picture of a double 
crime in Greenwich which he knows so well and 
of which he evokes so admirably the atmosphere. 
I am by now fairly expert at guessing who did 
do it by halfway through the story, but on this 
occasion Mr. Blake foxed me in a way normally 
only given to Miss Agatha Christie ! 

I wish I had space, incidentally, to quote the 
admirable outburst by the proletarian sculptress 
to the equally proletarian angry young artist, but 
if you are interested you will find it on page 50. 

In New Autuors, SHort Story I, I can only 
say that all four of them—Diana Athill, Maurice 
Duggan, Maurice Gee and C. K. Stead (the men 
are all New Zealanders)—show such promise that 
I hope they grow up to being established authors 
indeed, however elderly ! 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 

BATTLES OF THE ENGLISH Civit War, by Austin 
Woolrych. (Batsford; 215.) 

Tue Story or SANDHURST, by Hugh Thomas. 
(Hutchinson ; 308.) p 

Georce. An early autobiography by Eml 
Williams. (Hamish Hamilton ‘? 55.) +: 

NIGHT Fryer, by Squadron-Leader Lewis Bran- 
don. (William Kimber ; 25s.) 

Loox To THE WILDERNESS, by Douglas Burden. 
(Hutchinson ; 30s.) 

A Civit Contract, by Georgette Heyer. (Heine- 
mann ; 16s.) 

Catt Lapy Purseck, by Hilda Lewis. (Hutchin- 


son; 18s.) 

Tue DeeRsLavers, by Sacha Carnegie. (Peter 
Davies ; 16s.) 

Tue Worm or Deatu, by Nicholas Blake. 
(Collins ; 12s.) 


New AuTHors, Snort Story I, by Diana Athill, 
Maurice Duggan, Maurice Gee, C. K. Stead. 
(Hutchinson ; 18s.) 
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THE MAIN BUILDINGS, WITH (LEFT TO 
RIGHT) SCHOOL HOUSE, THE OBSERVATORY 
AND THE HARE MEMORIAL MUSIC ROOM. 
THE SCHOOL WAS FOUNDED IN 1850. 
N New Zealand there are three 
major schools established in the 
Anglican Public School tradition 
with the house and prefectorial 
system—King’s College, Auckland, 
Wanganui Collegiate School, and 
Christ’s College. Of these Christ’s 
College is the oldest, and indeed the 
oldest of any secondary school 
foundation in New Zealand. Founded 
in 1850, it is associated with the 
Wakefield system of colonisation, 
which insisted on funds and grants 
of land being made available for 
spiritual and educational purposes. 
The Canterbury Association founded 
its colony at Lyttelton in 1850 (the 
last of Wakefield’s colonies), and it 
lost no time in establishing a small 
school at the immigration barracks 
under the tutelage of Dean Jacobs, 
previously Headmaster of Lancing 
College. Under the original scheme, 
the school was to consist of an Upper 
and Lower Department which would 
educate boys from secondary to 
university level. This organisation 
was maintained till 1959 when 
Christchurch College (the Upper 
Department) [Continued overleaf. 
(Right. ) 
THE HEADMASTER, MR. H. R. HORNSBY, 
M.B.E., M.A. CHATTING WITH PREFECTS 
OUTSIDE THE FIRST WORLD WAR 
MEMORIAL DINING HALL. 
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CHRIST’S COLLEGE: FRO 
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A VIEW OF THE SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS THROUGH THE 
MAIN GATES. CHRIST’S 
COLLEGE IS THE OLDEST 
PUBLIC SCHOOL IN NEW 
ZEALAND, AND IS ONE OF 
THREE MAJOR SCHOOLS 
ESTABLISHED IN THE 
ANGLICAN PUBLIC SCHOOL gia 
TRADITION. ITS WARDEN . 

1S THE BISHOP OF CHANGING CLASSES. IN THE BACKGROUND IS THE DINING HALL. THE SCHOOL 

CHRISTCHURCH. STANDS IN TEN ACRES—GRANTED BY THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT IN 1865. 


THE EIGHT TAKES THE WATER. ROWING IS ONE OF THE MAIN SUMMER SPORTS. A PHYSICAL TRAINING CLASS IN THE WELL-APPOINTED GYMNASIUM. THIS IS A REGULAR “IN SCHOOL” 
A NEW BOAT SHED WAS RECENTLY ERECTED. ACTIVITY. THERE IS A HOUSE GYM COMPETITION, ALSO BOXING AND BASKETBALL. 


THE CARPENTRY SHOP. ALL BOYS LEARN WOODWORK ON THEIR WAY THROUGH THE SCHOOL. THE DIALECTIC SOCIETY IS A DEBATING SOCIETY FOR THE SEWIOR SCHOOL. IT IS VERY MANY 
THERE ARE MANY HOBBIES SOCIETIES, INCLUDING ENGINEERING AND ASTRONOMY. YEARS OLD AND GIVES OPPORTUNITY TO DEVELOP SOME DEGREE OF SPEAKING SKILL. 


Continued.| became a separate unit. In 1852 the school moved to Christchurch | toa rapidly expanding school. The present site of 10 acres was granted by the 
and was placed in the grounds of the first parish church on the plains, St. | Provincial Government in the same year. Old photographs of the School 
Michael’s. It was established on a much firmer financial basis, put in the hands reveal the pattern of building development which has taken place since 1856. 
of the Church Property Trustees in 1855, and was endowed with a considerable Wooden structures were first used to house Dean Jacobs and his boarders, 
portion of the settlement’s lands. Many of the rural lands have become useful but it was not till 1863 that the first substantial stone building, in the prevailing 
for urban development and the leasing of these provides valuable assistance Gothic style, was erected. Big School, as it was called, still [Continued opposite. 
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IM AS®ROWING EIGHT TO AN ART CLASS. 
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STUDY AND CONCENTRATION IN ONE OF THE OPEN-AIR CLASSROOMS OF THE MODERN TEN-ROOM BLOCK 
THESE ROOMS ALL FACE NORTH AND HAVE SLIDING DOORS FOR MAXIMUM SUNSHINE. 


BOYS AT WORK IN THE PRINTING 

SHOP—THE PRESS CLUB MUCH 

PRINTING IS DONE FOR THE COLLEGE 
INTERNALLY 


Continued.| stands at the focal 

point of school activities, and 

in its chequered career has 

been used for many purposes. 

It has recently been recondi- 

tioned as a School Library. A 

chapel was built soon after- 

wards in 1867, to the east of 
Big School, and the outline 

for the present quadrangle was 

established. This chapel was - 

completely reconstructed by ae fs 7 

Old Boy donations as a 

memorial to the fallen of 

World War II. The essential 

features of the old chapel were j 
retained, but it was widened ff 2 8! 
and lengthened to seat a Ht a 
congregation of 600, and it is . : sniie 

now considered one of the best , a it 

pieces of architecture in New ; “Fe \ ry 

Zealand. Condell’s House for : ‘ 

boarders was opened in 1879, 

and is still a landmark as it 

includes the all-important 

school bell. This building to- 

day incorporates two day-boy 

houses known as Condell’s 

and Corfe, as well as two 

modernised botany labora- 

tories. Perhaps the most 

attractive of the school build- 

ings, the Dining Hall, was 

built as a World War I 

memorial from funds mainly 

subscribed by Old Boys in 

1925. During the 1920's 

two day-boy [Continued overleaf 





A SIXTH FORM STUDY PERIOD IN THE BIG SCHOOL LIBRARY. MANY BOYS GO ON TO 


THE BOOK EXCHANGE. CHRIST'S COLLEGE HAS FOR MANY YEARS IMPORTED ITS OWN BOOKS THE ART ROOM. AS WITH MUSIC, ART IS A REGULAR SCHOOL FEATURE. A DISPLAY OF 
AND SOME 40,000 ARE IN STOCK, CONSTANTLY CHANGED TO SUIT NEW REQUIREMENTS ALL TYPES OF WORK, INCLUDING POTTERY, IS HELD YEARLY AT “ SPORTS.” 
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CHRIST’S COLLEGE: LIFE AT A LONG- 


A LUNCHTIME SCENE 
IN THE WAR MEMO- 
RIAL DINING HALL: 
THE HALL WAS 
LARGELY BUILT 
; FROM FUNDS SUB- 
SCRIBED BY OLD BOYS 


A PAGE IN THE ROLL 
OF HONOUR IS TURNED 
EVERY DAY AFTER 
LUNCH. THE TRADI- 
TIONS OF THE SCHOOL 
ARE CLOSELY CON- 
NECTED WITH THE 
EARLY SETTLERS AND 
CHURCH IN CANTER- 
BURY. THE DINING 
HALL CLOSELY RE- 
SEMBLES THOSE OF 
COLLEGES AT OXFORD 
AND CAMBRIDGE 


IN THE LIBRARY OF THE MOST MODERN BOARDING-HOUSE, NAMED AFTER THE LATE EARLY ACTIVITY IN ONE OF THE HOUSE DORMITORIES. THERE ARE FOUR BOARDING- 
R. J. RICHARDS, WHO WAS HEADMASTER FROM 1981 TO 1961. HOUSES WITH SEVENTY-THREE BOYS IN EACH, AND FOUR DAY-BOY HOUSES. 


Continued.| houses, for- 
merly known as North 
and South Town, found 
permanent homes in the 
classroom block adjoin- 
ing the Dining Hall, and 
were renamed Harper 
and Julius after Wardens 
of the College. In 1937 
and 1956 two further 
boarding-houses, Jacobs 
(after the first Head- 
master) and Richards 
(after R. J. Richards, 
Headmaster 1931-1951), 
were established. The 
traditions of the School 
are closely connected 
with the early settlers 
and the early church in 
Canterbury. It, how- 
ever, welcomes ideas 
from the Old Country 
and still draws a sub- 
stantial part of its staff 
from English Public 
Schools, and New 

who have 
taught in England or 
have been in English 
Universities. Indeed, 
Clifton, Marlborough 


Headmaster, H. R. 
Hornsby, is an English- 
man, formerly on the 
staff of Christ’s Hospital. 


DURING A SERVICE. THE 

CHAPEL, ORIGINALLY BUILT 

IN 1867, WAS COMPLETELY 

RECONSTRUCTED WITH OLD 
BOY DONATIONS. 
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WHAT PRICE CENTRAL HEATING? 


To: ESSO HEATING ADVISORY SERVICE, 
ADVANCE HOUSE, BOOT STREET, LONDON N.1 


Please ask my local Esso Heating Adviser to arrange for the preparation (free and 
without obligation) of a scheme tailored to my needs and my pocket 





Just tick the appropriate squares 
1 We wish to convert our existing 
boiler to oll to supply constant hot 
water only _{) 
2 We wish to install anew oil-fired 
kitchen boiler to give constant hot 
water and some additional heating 
3 We wish to convert our existing full 
central heating system to oil_[] 
4 Wewish to install a modern oil-fired 
full central heating system in our 
home 0) 
5 We are planning to build a new 
house and would like to discuss the 
installation of oil-fired central heating __ |) 





O 














6 Welive in a bungalow__ 0) 
detached house Oj 
semi-detached house a 

0 


terraced house 


Please fill in the blanks 














7 itis about years old 
with storeys 
8 There are rooms in all 
including bedrooms 
9 Weare a family of adults 

and_____ children 


CAPITAL LETTERS PLEASE 


NAME 





ADDRESS 








Tel. No 





1.1L.28/10 % 





74 Esso advisers have the happy Essolution 


AN OIL-FIRED heating system tailored to your home, 
your needs and your pocket. That is the warm and 
labour-saving future the Esso Heating Advisory 
Service offers you. That is the happy Essolution to 
the cost of keeping winter at bay! 

EXPERT ADVICE FOR THE ASKING 

Just fill in the coupon, and the Esso Heating 
Advisory Service will go to work. One of its 74 
Advisers will arrange, without fee or obligation, a 
scheme specially for you. A practical, flexible 
scheme that can be adapted to your budget and 
paid for over five years if you like. 

SE SUMMER-WARM THIS WINTER 

Think of it! A summer-warm home and lashings 
of hot water 365 days a year. Don't wait another 
day to enjoy the comfort, convenience and cleanli- 
ness of oil-fired heating. Pick up your pen, Now! 


€sso 


ic HEATING ADVISORY SERVICE 
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HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 
1962 HELLENIC CRUISES 


Under the Patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge, Aberdeen and 
Reading Universities. 


30th March to 1 Sth April 1962 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
Venice, Dubrovnik, Pylos, Eglianos, Knossos, Gortyna and” Phuesios or Mallia, Rhodes, Lindos 
or Philerimos and Kamuros, Patmos, Ephesus or Prene, Pergamum, Bosphorus, Istanbul, 
Thassos, Philippi, Athens (Optional |-day visit to: Daphmi, Osos Lowkas and Delphi: or Old 
Corinth, Mycenae and Epidauros; or —. Hydra and Pores), Sounion, Delos, Milos, Olympia, 


orcula, Venice. 

Cruise No. 29 l4th April to 30h April 1962 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY, LEBANON, CYPRUS 
Venice, Dubrovnik, Olympia, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion, Delos, Antalya, Perge. 
Aspendos, Beirut (Optional 2-day visit by air tm: Petra: or Baalbek, Damascus and Palmyra; 
or Baghdad and Babylon; or Optional |-day visit to: Jerusalem: or Amrit. Toctosa and Krak des 
Chevaliers), Baalbek, Dog River, Byblos, Famagusta, Salamis. Nicosia, Si. Hilanon, Bellapais, 
Kyrenia, Rhodes, Kamiros, Knossos, Lepanto, Delphi, Venice. 


9th 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
Venice, Dubrovnik, Olympia, Knossos, Antalya, Perge. A Side, Rhodes, Lindos or 
Philerimos and Kamiros, los, Mykonos, Cape Helles, Gallipoli Peninsula, Troy. ‘us, 
Istanbul, Ephesus or Priene, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or ion, Mistra, Sparta, phi, 
Korcula, Venice. 


Cruise No. 28 





Cruise No. 30 to 1Sth May 1962 


Cruise No. 31 15th August to 3ist August 1962 

ITALY, SICILY, GREECE, TURKEY 

Genoa, Salerno, Paestum, Palermo, Segesta, Syracuse, Olympia, Knossos, Santorini, Rhodes, 

Lindos or Philerimos and Kamiros, Delos, Mykonos, Samothrace, Troy, . Istanbul, 

Ephesus or Priene, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion (Optional overnight stay in Athens 

with visit to: Daphni, Osios Loukas = a o Daphni, Corinth Canal, Mycenae and Old 
orinth), Venice. 


Cruise No. 32 th A to 15th September 1962 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY, BLACK SEA, ROUMANIA, 
BULGARIA 
Venice, Dubrovnik, Olympia, Knossos, Santorini, Pergamum, Istanbul, Bosphorus, Constanta, 
Mamaia, Eforie, Bucharest (with overnight stay), Stalin (Varna), Nessebur, Burgas, Troy, Delos, 
Tinos, Mykonos, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion (Optional overnight stay in Athens with 
visit to: Daphni, Osios Loukas and Delphi; o Seam, Corinth Canal, Mycenae and Old Corinth) 
enice 


Cruise No. 33 14th RKEY to 30th September 1962 

YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 

Venice, Dubrovnik, Olympia, Tiryns, Epidauros, Aegina, Knossos, Gortyna and Phaestos or 

Mallia, Rhodes, Lindos or Philerimos and Kamiros, Patmos, Ephesus or Priene, Pergamum, 

Bosphorus, Istanbul, Troy, Samothrace, Delos, Tinos, Mykonos, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis 

or Sounion (Optional overnight stay in Athens with visit to: Daphni, Osios Loukas and Delphi; 
or Daphni, Corinth Canal, Mycenae and Old Corinth), Venice. 


Each Cruise will be accompanied by five Guest Lecturers who will give lectures on board and at the 
various sites visited. 
Guest Lecturers accompanying 1962 Cruises include: 

Mr. John Boardman, Sir Maurice Bowra, Lord David Cecil, Mr. John C. Dancy, Mr. M. I. Finley, 
Dr. Michael Grant, Professor P. H. J. Lioyd-Jones, Mr. Michael Maciagan, Dr. Walter 
F. Oakeshott, Canon Guy Pentreath, Mr. Stewart H. Perowne, Professor Ian A. Richmond, 

Stanford, Professor H. R. Trevor-Roper, The Rev. Lawrence Waddy, Professor 
T. B. L. Webster, Sir Mortimer Wheeler and Sir John Wolfenden. 

PRICES FROM 100 GUINEAS 
(Including travel London/Venice and return.) 


For full particulars and reservations apply to: 


W. F. & R. K. SWAN (Hellenic) LTD. 
260-261 (P12) TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.! 


Telephone: MUSeum 8070 (18 lines) 
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SIX CARIBBEAN WINTER SUNSHINE VOYAGES 


From Southampton — Dec. 29, 
Jan 19, Feb I, 11,22 & Mar 6. 
Exchange a month of the English Winter 
for the guaranteed sunshine, colour and 
romance of the Regal Caribbean. 
Thousands of miles of sun and fun. 





WAN OWN WAN ve eee 


The world-famed service and cuisine of 
“ France Afloat”. 


SANS ON Nn ee es 





SSNS NS ee eens 


20 Cockspur Street, London, $.W.1. Phone: TRA 9040 











OF MAGNIFICENT 
CONTRASTS 


Miners and Motowengs 


Whether you seek 
exhilaration or 
relaxation you will 
discover the perfect 
setting in the United 
Arab Republic (Syria- 
Egypt). The fascination 
of ancient civilisations; 
the superb comfort of 
world-famous hotels 
and year-round 
sunshine together offer 
you the most 
absorbingly complete 
holiday of a lifetime. 
Ask your travel agent for details or write for free brochure and information to: 


(Tourist Section) 


75 South Audley Street, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: GROsvenor 2401. 











The Embassy of the United Arab Republic, 









CRUISE WAY 


Sale 

= To sunny MADEIRA 

Y : 

me Teneriffe, Las Palmas, Casablanca, 
Tangier, Lisbon 


From as little as £80 4 choice ot 
winter holidays from December to April. Travel 
on the Transatlantic Cruise Liner ARKADIA 
and enjoy gracious living for as little as £80. 
We can reserve hotels at any port of call. 


The ARK ADIA sails 
from Southampton me 


every 13 days. 








| 
G 


Take a winter holiday in a setting built for princes 


REEK LINE 


. 186) - 28 PICCADILLY - LONDON - W.1- TELEPHONE REG 4141 











PHOENICIA 


SSS5555555555S5S55555555555555555S 


one of the 
great hotels of 
the Mediterranean 
where the sun shines 
all the time 










2 
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SUITES EVERY ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH 
FRENCH CUISINE * COCKTAIL BARS 





MUSIC AND DANCING NIGHTLY 
24 HOUR ROOM SERVICE 








— . 
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| costs 
| a little 
| more 














41/- a bottie 


(including 10% - 
surcharge) 







The secret of Beefeater’s perfection is 140 years old! it 

comes from the Burrough family's own traditional method 
} of distilling which gives the gin such delicate, elegant 
, dryness, diamond brightness and velvety softness. It's the 

de-luxe gin that's preferred by perfectionists for mixing 

a really dry martini — the Beefeater martini. 

Try Beefeater... You'll agree that the extra it costs is 

brilliantly justified. 


BEEFEATER EXTRA DRY 


| TRIPLE DISTILLED GRAIN GIN 








Watch your Savings GROW 


WITH GUARANTEED SECURITY- WITHOUT WORRY A holiday to shout about! 


———— 
a 











In a few jet hours or carefree days at sea, you can be in South 


Africa. There you may relax by the sun-drenched Indian or 
| PI N | 0 C * Fl N A N C E Atlantic oceans or tour over thousands of miles of excellent 
4 Cae ee ee roads which unfold this land of fascinating contrasts where 

YOUR type of holiday is YOURS for the choosing. 














O 


A year-round sunshine holiday climate 


OFFER UP TO INTEREST 


| O 


1,000 miles of surf-swept sandy beaches 
The world’s most famous game reserves 





** * * 


Spectacular scenery — from 11,000 ft. mountain 
PLUS 1°/, ON DEPOSITS OF £500 OR MORE 2 oii tala AU 
0 Excellent accommodation and transport amenities 


A warm-hearted, hospitable, friendly country 


* * 


Put your savings to work for you. Invest them with PINNOCK 
FINANCE and reap the benefits of these generous Interest Rates. All this and much else besides in — 


L Ape CONTRASTS 


Get 


Send today for the fully descriptive Brochure which tells you 


all about PINNOCK and explains how easy it is to open a 
Deposit Account. 
INTEREST PAID QUARTERLY ) 2s eee A ee 
To: The Secretary 
IF RE-INVESTED, £100 MORE THAN Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt. Britain) Ltd. LAND OF SUNNY 


DOUBLES ITSELF IN 10 YEARS i Readies tees, Mae 
NO FEES, DUTY OR COMMISSION Te.: HYDE PARK 1151 





oo 








Please post the coupon, ‘phone or 














| | 
I | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| call for illustrated literature, infor- To South African Tourist Corporation 
EASY WITHDRAWALS : Please send me fully descriptive Booklet on mation and details to: i 1 
how to open a Deposit Account. | » ee i 
INITIAL DEPOSITS FROM £25 1 | SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 
j | /0Piccadilly. London. W1.Tel: GROsvenor 6235 6 7 I 
. t NAME ...... i ' 
Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt.B.) | | FOR RESERVATIONS: Your TRAVEL AGENT | j 
Ltd. is a member of the world- ADDRESS......... : | ©. tan hehipar Spa, nen W.82 ® a: 
wide Pinnock Group. | LL ~ | ed 
{ j 














Est. 1891. a 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
di of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Yn n't 


for cheese... 


but ‘Yorkshire’ for Insurance 


All the world knows that it’s Cheshire for cheese. 


For insurance 


the World and His Wife choose the Yorkshire Insurance Company, 


which today is rendering a service to communities in all parts of the 


world, fostering progress .. . establishing confidence. All types 
modern insurance are transacted by this old established 
Company and it will certainly be to your advantage to 
consult the “Yorkshire” branch office in your area to 
bring your insurance requirements up-to-date. x& 


























* Most people realise the need for Fire Insurance, but 
these days it is essential that your insurance is 
comprehensive and for the full value. The business 
man must consider his loss of earnings as well as 
material damage, and the householder the 
furnishing as well as the provision of a new home. 


... the World and His Wife choose 


The YORKSHIRE 


of 


INSURANCE Company Ltd 


Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, York and Becket House, 36/37 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2 
Branches and Agencies throughout the world 


Established 1824 











7 THIS COMING WiNTER Folow THESUN 
AND ESCAPE TO gt 








Whiskies 


0 





_BLENDED & BOTTLED BY ROBERT MCWISH & 


Distinction == 


> BLENDED _ ov 
Sone 
wwe? 








CO. LTD. GLASGOW C.3 





OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 


HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B.C. 


"EXPORT" 


CIGARETTES 
at competitive prices “In Bond” for 





collectors needed for R 
ISLE of MAN 


Will YOU volunteer your help as a House-to-House collector during 


November 6th-11th or as a Street collector on November 11th? 
13 Victoria St. Douglas, Isle of Man. 


Please write to: British Legion Haig's Fund, 
Telephone—TERminus 6155 








© Wonderful Scenery 
© 30 minutes by air 


etiring ? 


No Death Duties 
No Surtax 

Low Income Tax 
Mild Climate 


(from Liverpool) 


IWustrated Brochure From 
G. K. Kermode, 








70-80 York Way, N.1. 





isbane, Adelaide and Perth, W.A.: Christchurch, 


passenger and crew use. 
MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 
Martiet Press Ltd., 88-94, Old Kent Road, London, S.E.1, and Published Weekly at the office of The Iilustrated London News & Sketch Ltd., Ingram House, 13-15, John Adam Street, London, W.C.2. 
Newspaper for transmission in the United Kingdom and to Canada by Magazine Post. Second-Class postage paid at New York, New York. Agents for Australasia: 
Sydney, Br ‘ellington, Auckland and Dunedin, N.Z.; Launceston and Hobart, Tasmania 


Printed in England 
Registered as a 


. October . 1961. 
— Gordon and Gotch Ltd. Branches: Melbourne, 














Golden Morning 


The night before we’d been dancing into the small 
hours. ‘That’s quite something for an old married 
couple like us, and by rights I should have been dead 
to the world. But that particular morning I woke up 


feeling as fresh and relaxed as a baby—and as | 
opened my eyes I just knew something marvellously 
exciting was going to happen to me soon. 

Then I realised why everything seemed a little 
different. ‘The engines had stopped and the ship 
was still. When the steward brought me that 


wonderful cup of tea (you see why I loved the 
Arcadia ?) I asked him about it. ‘‘We’re at Gibraltar, 
Madam,” he said. When I heard that I simply rushed 
to take a look. 

And there it was—a looming majestic rock sunning 
itself behind the morning mist. Our first port of call. 
‘The first milestone on the sealane to Sydney. And, all 
of a sudden, the sort of thrill I hadn’t had since I was 
seventeen. Do you wonder I lost my heart to that 
happy, golden morning ? 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST PASSENGER LINE 
16 Cockspur Street, SW1, 130 Leadenhall Street, EC3 and Travel Agents 
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a 


fine city, NORWICH 


The lovely old parish church of St. Peter Mancroft, the Queen Anne buildings 


7 
; 


A Kodachrome photograph 


aN 


nestling beneath its shadow, and the gaily coloured tilts of the market stalls would 
immediately spell ‘‘Norwich’’ to any exile from this “‘city of a thousand years.”’ 
The scene must have been a familiar one to Thomas Bignold when he founded the 
Norwich Union Insurance Societies in an office overlooking the market place more 
than 150 years ago. No doubt he hoped the business he started would thrive and 


expand with the passing years, but did he ever dream that one day the Norwich 


£ 
Union would have millions of satisfied policyholders throughout the world? 


) NORWICH UNION 


> 
me INSURANCE SOCIETIES, NORWICH 


Branches and Agencies throughout the world 
*& A book, ‘A fine city, Norwich’, containing 40 colour plates from this series 


can be ordered through any bookseller- published at 18/- by ¢ oumry Life ltd. 














